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Nore: The following address was made by Mr. Jackson at the conference on the 
Latin-American Relations of the United States at the University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, July 26, 1927. These conferences on Latin-American Relations are becoming increas- 
ingly frequent and indicate the great interest of the people of the United States in this sub- 
ject. Among the speakers at this conference were: Edward Morgan Lewis, President 
Elect of the University of New Hampshire; James A, Tufts, of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of New Hampshire; Thomas P. Moffat, former envoy to Nicaragua; William 
R. Shepherd, of the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia University; and Isaac J. Cox, 
head of the Department of History of Northwestern University, and lecturer and author on 
Latin America and other subjects. 


HE recent achievements of our incom- Central America diplomatic and consular rep- 
parable aviators in annihilating time and space resentatives who are men of tact and under- 
are if anything less marked than is their standing, who speak the Spanish language and 
contribution to the development of interna- who appreciate the racial sensibilities and cul- 
tional good-will and fellowship. One of these tural achievements of the people to whom 
young Americans has rightly been spoken of they are accredited. On the contrary, I urge 
as an unofficial ambassador of the United the application of this yardstick as a measure 
States to Europe. In a much more obscure of their qualifications. But, after all, an ade- 
way and without the glamour of public ac- quate understanding of each other by the citi- 
claim resident representatives of our business zens of different nations cannot arise solely 
concerns in Latin America have been the un- out of the limited social contact of a few dip- 
official ambassadors of our people to the peo- lomatic representatives with a few higher 
ples and governments of our friends of the government officials. Where representatives 
Caribbean area. Moreover, their achieve- of American business concerns are living in 
ments in the fields of material success and these countries and are carrying on business 
development, however conspicuous they may from day to day with their people, then in 
have been, are not so notable or enduring as_ {the long run their conception of us, our ideals, 
their contribution to the steady growth of a_ business and policies is going to come out of 
strong feeling of mutual respect and esteem /these daily contacts—and not only is going 
between these Spanish and English speaking [to come, but what we have today of good- 
nations. fellowship is largely the result of the daily 

I very much fear that we have been prone | life and example of these business representa- 
to consider that good relations with Latin | tives. 
America can only be brought about by our The greatest enemies to good relations with 
diplomatic representatives sent to these coun-' these countries, and I speak feelingly on this 
tries and by the speeches that are made at in- subject after 18 years of constant contact with 
ternational conferences, banquets, etc. I would the problem, are our own people who so glibly 
not minimize the importance of sending to  prate of patriotism, liberty, dollar diplomacy, 
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imperialism, exploitation, peaceful penetration, 
armed intervention or what not, because they 
are as ignorant and unsafe as their voices are 
loud. Half truths, and this is their only 
stock in trade, are always dangerous and 
often difficult to recognize. There was a day 
before the negotiation of adequate extradition 
reaties when our self-exiled fellow citizens 
ometimes known best as soldiers of fortune, 
hanks to Richard Harding Davis and O. 

enry, gave a revolting smell of bribery and 
orruption to the business operations of our 
countrymen there. But that day is done. 
Nevertheless the occasional exist —oF-this 
bude oan eiveaTee thie aummber of the Anti- 
societies the specious-hatf truths ¥ with which 
they-attack the whote-structure of our Cen- 


eri Siness operations. Bribery, 
“Corruption, and extortion are the weapons of 


the little man who can find and has no place 
in the organization of large corporations. The 
representatives of big business there are the 
graduates of your colleges and the boys from 
your homes with the ideals that you gave 
them. ‘They cannot so far discard their train- 
ing and inheritance as to become the repre- 
entatives of corporations whose only aims 
here are said to be sordid and who are sup- 
posed to be ruthless exploiters of the laboring 
classes. The aims and policies of our busi- 
ness interests there are identical with those 
of a properly conducted business in our own 
country. 

What is the true picture? 

Until 25 years ago the business interests 
of the United States in Central America were 
very small. The extension of our interests 
there has largely taken place within the last 15 
years. Coincident with the absence of business 
interests of the United States in these countries 
was the absence of any substantial develop- 
ment of their natural resources or of systems 
of transportation. I am speaking essentially 
of the Caribbean countries and not so much of 
the more advanced countries of South America. 
_ The people of the United States were busy 
| building their own transportation systems, 

opening up to cultivation and settlement the 

great expansive areas of the West and North- 
west and borrowing from Europe the capital 
| necessary for this purpose. We were not in- 
ternationally minded and made few invest- 
ments outside of our own country. With the 
changed conditions brought about by the 
World War, the United States became the 
reservoir of men, money and training for 
carrying on industrial and all forms of crea- 
ive development work, everywhere, but par- 
icularly in the Western Hemisphere. We 
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would be recreant to the trust and responsi- 
bility which these possessions impose upon us 
if we did not devote them to the urgent needs 
of our neighbors. The countries of Central 
America have almost wholly lacked all of the 
modern improvements and influences which 
give rise to prosperity, comfort and leisure. 
‘They have had few railways, almost no roads 
or streets, and all but a few of their cities 
have been without electric lights, water or 
sewer systems. Their transportation and other 
systems of communication between themselves 
and the rest of the world were poorly de- 
veloped and inadequate. ‘Their school and 
hospital facilities have been very limited and 
their opportunities for cultural development 
small. 


| Without in any way reflecting upon the 


character or ability of the people of these 
countries, there are many reasons for this 
stat of affairs. In the first place their gov- 
ernments have been instable. It must be re- 
membered that when these countries ceased to 
be a part of the Kingdom of Spain, they over 
night discarded that form of government, with 
its strong centralized authority under which 
they had always lived, for a form of demo- 
cratic republican government similar to that 
adopted by the states of the United States, 
but they lacked the training in self-govern- 
ment such as the colonists had had for the 
150 years preceding their separation from 
England. With this historical perspective, it 
would be unreasonable to expect them to have 
in the 100 years since their independence de- 
veloped their institutions along the same lines 
and to the same extent as ours. 

They have lacked industrial development 
with its quickening influence upon the educa- 
tion and betterment of the condition of the 
masses. “hese are things which are coming 
and will come even more rapidly in the near 
future. At times and places in our own coun- 
try where conditions could be reasonably com- 
pared to the conditions in these countries, it 
would be difficult for us to boast of govern- 
mental or social superiority. “This speakin 
with disrespect of their governments, this im- 
patience on the part of our people, with busi- 
ness and social conditions not identical with 
our own, begets the antagonism that an as- 
sumed superiority engenders anywhere, any 
time and in any individual, be he Nordic, 
Latin or what not. 

The smaller of the Latin-American coun- 
tries have lacked the leavening influence of 
immigration which has come to the United 
States, Canada and the larger of the South 
American republics, and the growth of their 
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populations has been almost wholly internal. 
One cannot ignore the tremendous effect that 
immigration has exerted in the development 
of the United States during the past 100 years. 
Until the discoveries of recent years in medical 
Science which thave rendered living in the 
Tropics reasonably comparable to living in 
temperate zones, these countries suffered from 
the ravaging and debilitating effects of tropi- 
cal disease. 

Instability in government is a most prob- 
able condition when there is lack of edu- 
cation and industrial and commercial de- 


velopment. Sa surely as our government and 
ou le by tha honey aad aen-encotintie 
ment of these countries wi ing 


iness reltation- 


that grows fromcsatistactary-business retatic 

ships, just so much more quickly will come to 
these countries governmental stability with its 
conseque ua Security Of per- 
sonal and property rights;—What—have our 
businessinterests—ttone—te—change this situa- 
tion? In the first place, there has been estab- 
lished for every Central American country 
comfortable and adequate steamship service 
with frequent and regular sailings to the out- 
side world. ‘This not only has given their 
people a quick access to and contact with the 
other nations of the world, but it has brought 
other peoples to their shores with all that per- 
sonal contact means in broadening visions and 
intellectual development. It has brought to 
them the manufactured products and modern 


‘inventions of the highly industrialized com- 


munities of the world, and it has given them 
an outlet and market for their manufactured 
raw materials and agricultural products. 


From the seaports, railroads have been 
built across great swampy areas, across high 
mountain ranges and fertile plateaus, thus 
bringing their own people into contact with 


‘ each other, and permitting of an internal inter- 


change of ideas and products. Right here let 
me say that the greatest source of successful 
revolution in Central America has been the 
absence of railways or other means of com- 
munication. Revolutions in Honduras start on 
the North Coast which is not connected by 
railroad or paved road with the Capital and 
the more populous Pacific Coast. Arms and 
ammunition are smuggled in. The garrison at 
one of the seaports is surprised and taken, and 
long before loyal government troops can be 
sent from the Capital over almost impossible 
mountain trails, the revolutionists have con- 
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solidated their positions, perhaps taken the 
whole North Coast, and with the possession 
of the Customs Houses and the National rev- 
enues, made their dislodgment a difficult mat- 
ter, except after a bloody fratricidal conflict. 
Transportation will wholly change this situa- 
tion, 

The Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua is two to 
three weeks by a single file, muddy or rough 
and rugged trail from Managua, the Capital. 
Revolutions start on the Atlantic Coast, and 
the difficulties of the government in carrying 
on military operations against such uprisings 
are almost insuperable. ‘They haven’t the 
necessary capital to build these railroads. If 
an American com i isk large 


amounts of capital in suc rtaking and 
gets_a contract or franchise-withthe-govern- 


ment defining their respective rights and ob- 
ligations—such a thing as steam and electric 
railways, gas, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies have been doing for years and will 
continue to do in the United States—then our 
Anti-this and Anti-that friends howl of ex- 
ploitation and unconscionable oppression. 
Only business men with tremendous vision, 
and optimism—and may | say unlimited pa- 
tience—are willing to undertake these enter- 
prises, and it is disheartening to be stabbed 
in the back by the stay-at-homes who distort 
and misrepresent their methods and ideals. 
Perhaps this attitude would be unimportant 


except for the fact ‘ae and sensa- 
ional charges travel fas Snot un- 
that_the people of these countries - 

upon—the_strangers at their gates whose mo-_ 
eat ge pet ceo EL 
<home. They need the railways and pav 
roads, not as an outlet for our investments, 
but as a vital and compelling national neces- 
sity, and they haven’t the money. No one does 
or ought to invest money without adequate se- 
curity. So far as I know no one since the 
beginning of time has been able to devise a 
lending contract that has not been criticized 
by borrowers. 

The business man in these Central Ameri- 
can countries has planted to staple food prod- 
ucts thousands of acres of theretofore unpro- 
ductive waste or jungle lands. He has built 
towns with all modern improvements, sani- 
tated the surrounding country and furnished 
screened houses for his employees and laborers. 
He has built hospitals and dispensaries, and 
furnished medical service at a small fraction 
of its cost. One Company, with whose work 
I am most familiar, during the last year 
through its hospitals and their auxiliary dis- 
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pensaries, manned by doctors trained in the 
best medical schools, served 275,000 people, 
of whom less than 5 per cent. were citizens 
of the United States. 

The business man has opened up mines, 
built cable, telephone, telegraph and wireless 
systems of communication, installed water 
works and sewers and numerous other public 
and private works of development. It has 
been said that all of this means nothing to 
these countries and is of little value to them 
because steel rails, locomotives, electric ma- 
chinery, etc., are bought in foreign lands, and 
what is grown or produced in these countries 
by foreigners is shipped to foreign lands. ‘hese 
statements evidence the grossest misunder- 
standing of elementary laws of growth and 
progress, and underrate the part that these 
material developments play in the daily life 
and future progress of these countries. It is 
an attack upon progress and the extension of 
civilization, because no modern civilization of 
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“Folks in Blighty, y'know,” said Bill, 

“They can’t tell whether it’s blowin’ or still; 
Unless they cycle or shoot or sail, 

Or unless it comes to a downright gale, 
They don’t notice the air’s astir 

Or think of the gifts they get from her. 


“But if so be’s you’ve lived in a place 

Like a warm wet rag tied round your face, 
Or lain long fevery nights and choked 

In an air like an oven all hell has stoked, 
Toasted cotton an’ dead, dead still— 

Why, then I reckon you'll know,” said Bill, 


“How just when you feel the last hope’s fled 
And one more moment’ll kill you dead, 

A something shifts in the smothering heat, 

A stir and a movement soft and sweet; 

It isn’t a breeze—it’s much, much less, 

But, Lord, it’s a wonderful blessedness. 


“But folks in Blighty, they don’t know 

A wind’s a wind till it starts to blow; 

They never feel those gentle hands 

Like us poor devils in tropic lands— 

Less than a breath and less than a breeze, 
said Bill, “thank God for these!” 


But chaps,” 


ition through the purchase price paid for lands 
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consequence has developed wholly from with- 
in. It has been by. the importation from other 
lands of either blood, brains or capital, or 
perhaps all of them. 

Large sums of money are put into circula- 


for agricultural, mineral or commercial de- 
velopment, property theretofore wholly unpro- 
ductive in most cases. Wages running into 
millions of dollars are distributed among all 
classes. Where before labor ‘had neither em- 
ployment nor much more than the barest crea- 
ture necessities, now it has steady employment 
at wages greatly higher than ever received be- 
fore, and higher in most instances than is paid 
by purely local industries or employers. This 
makes possible the improvement of their stand- 
ard of living. It helps banish disease; con- 
tributes to the advancement of the purely eco- 
nomic life of the people and even more so to 
the greater cultural growth which always fol- 
lows industrial and economic prosperity. 


“And the roar of the frogs gives way to it 
And the screech of the insec’s backs a bit, 

And in it comes like a woman’s hand 

And it smooths the pillow and takes command, 
And you get your breath and you sleep till day... 
But folks don’t know it at home—not they. 


“And that’s just one of ’em. Take the night 
When you've sat in a tree in the blue moonlight, 
Sat for a tiger or some such game, 

Sat for a something that never came, 

And you're stiff and sticky and cramped and sore 
And you can’t abide it one moment more; 


“And then—it’s less than the babiest breeze, 
It’s less than enough to stir the trees, 

But the same soft hand goes through the air, 
And the dawn comes running to meet you there 
Like a nice girl steppin’ to meet her boy— 
And take it from me, Sirs, that’s just joy. 


—Punch, London. 


Qahveh 


THOUSAND years or so ago, when 
a Galla warrior started on a rampage, he sup- 
plied himself with rations by roasting and 
pulverizing the seed of a cherry which grew 
in his part of East Africa and then mixing it 
with fat of some kind, into a sphere about as 
big as a billiard ball. One ball sustained him 
one day. He mixed in the powdered seed 
“because it cheered him as well as fed him.” 


We roast and pulverize the seed of the 
same cherry today, mix it with boiling water, 
and call it coffee. 

Coffee in some form has been used by some 
part of humankind for a long -time—much 
more than a thousand years—and each coun- 
try with a possible claim to its origin, pro- 
duces its own legend. ‘This one is Arabian: 

Hadji Omar was a “‘bad actor”. He had 
so aroused the citizens of his home town, the 
Arabian village of Mocha, that they had 
turned against him and driven him out into 
the desert to die. Omar, reluctant to accept 
this fate without a struggle, cast about for 
wood and wherewithal to make a fire. 


As he wandered on, he came to a dwarf 
tree bearing a strange fruit. Here was fuel 
—perhaps food. He ate of the reddish ber- 
ries but ‘finding them bitter, sought to im- 
prove their taste by roasting them in the ashes 
of the fire which he had built. After roast- 
ing, the berries were too hard to eat and Omar 
thought to soften them in a cup of hot water. 
The aroma which arose from the resulting 
infusion whetted the pangs of hunger and 
Omar then and there drank the first draught 
of coffee that had ever been brewed. 


Feeling greatly refreshed, the outcast 
eagerly gathered up handfuls of the strange 
fruit and hastened back to the village from 
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Coffee 


By Thomas F. Lee 


@ Mr. Lee, the noted explorer, writer 
and photographer, has in the past con- 
tribute articles to “Fruit Dispatch” 
and he now favors us with this 
teresting story for “Unifruitco.” 


which he had been expelled. He was coldly 
received but when the merits of this discovery 
had been tested, so the story runs, the exile 
was taken back with appropriate honors and 
in time was canonized as a saint. 


Bootlegging coffee was at one time quite as 
lucrative and legitimate as the bootlegging of 
Scotch today. The coffee bootlegger flour- 
ished a few cycles ago in certain important 
Arabian centers. 

Cadis, caliphs and uplifters advanced in 
solid phalanx against ‘‘kahveh’—the beverage 
whose evil effects were said to be sapping the 
vitality of the race. Whole-souled reformers 
in the cities of Mecca and Mocha made it a 
criminal offense to sell or drink coffee in pub- 
lic. Only home brewers and home brew were 
safe. Bootlegging thereupon was added to 
the list of honorable professions. 


Coffee had its ‘‘innings”’ a few centuries 
later. Its place in the family circle was firmly 
fixed forever. when marriage laws were 
enacted which gave the wife due cause for 
divorce if the husband refused or neglected 
to provide her with coffee. 


All of which is mere preface, for this is a 
story written on a coffee “finca” about cof- 
fee, for coffee drinkers. 


Omar “started something” when he roasted 
that coffee bean and subsequently brewed the 
beverage that today serves as the universal 
“chaser” for the sacred, succulent wheat- 
cake. In brewing that first dish of “kahveh’’, 
he started a coffee flood which, if impounded 
in this Year of our Lord 1927, would fill a 
gargantuan coffee cup a mile in diameter, 
forty feet deep and quite large enough to 
provide space for the maneuvers of the 
Leviathan. 
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Today the business of producing, trans- 
porting and distributing coffee is one of the 
great activities of the world. ‘The currents 
of trade, which lead from the plantation to 
your coffee cup, crisscross oceans and con- 
tinents. 

Coffee is grown in a wide tropical belt en- 
circling the earth but it is largely consumed 
by the peoples of the temperate zone. 

A few years ago a bag of coffee leaving the 
West Coast of Guatemala would have been 
carried in a German boat around the Horn, 
up the Atlantic to Europe, whence it 
would have been shipped back again to New 
York ‘or Montreal, thence across the con- 
tinent to Vancouver or San Francisco, to be 
consumed. ‘That particular illustration does 
not hold true today but hundreds of trade 
routes, equally complicated, zigzag about the 
earth to bring together the coffees which are 
finally blended in your family percolator. 

The Arabians called the drink ‘‘kahveh”. 
This name did not apply to the plant—it re- 
ferred to the beverage. It was one of the 
names used in Arabia for wine. 

The Arabians were so elated over their 
discovery that they determined to keep the 
plant from the rest of the world and to mon- 
opolize the production, but this particular 
trust failed to become a monopoly. An astute 
Dutch trader smuggled a handful of the seeds 
out of the country and from these plants were 
later grown in the Botanical Gardens of Am- 
sterdam. 

In 1714 the Burgomaster of Antwerp pre- 
sented one of the young coffee plants to the 
King of France. ‘This plant should be en- 
shrined in the niche of hallowed memories, 
if plants may be so honored, for it was the 
progenitor of all the coffee trees of Mexico, 


‘Central America and South America. 


This story is written after a visit to the 
famous coffee “fincas” of Central America 
which today give to the world annually ma- 
terial for nearly nine billion cups of coffee— 
220 million pounds. 

The plant must be grown within the 
Tropics but with a climate tempered by alti- 
tude. It must have plenty of moisture and 
must be partly protected from the tropical 
sun, 

Romance and beauty go with the business 
of raising coffee. The long rows of dwarfed 
trees, dressed in waxy leaves and hung with 
masses of red, cherry-like fruit, the stately 
“madre de café’, through which the tropical 
sun here and there pours a stream of shim- 
mering light—upland valleys and majestic 
mountains—make a picture which one never 
willingly forgets. , 
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At seven years of age the young coffee mata 
comes into bearing 


As ‘I rode through the park-like ‘“‘fincas” 
of Antigua, I was invariably urged to dis- 
mount. ‘“‘Pase usted—Entre usted,” was the 
invitation. Once inside and seated the house- 
wife hurried out to prepare the coffee. I 
could hear the pounding of the pestle as the 
roasted grains were pulverized in the crude 
mortar—then came the pungent aroma—then 
my hostess, with a little cup of black, thick 
“café”. In my effort to observe all social re- 
quirements and still lose no time in resuming 
my journey, I generally received and drank the 
coffee while standing, although I was invari- 
ably urged to be seated before drinking. This 
never-failing insistence aroused my curiosity, 
until I asked: 

“But tell me, seftora—why should I be 
seated before taking ‘el café?” 

“Pues, sefior, le voy a decirle—well, sir, 
I will tell you—if you drink the coffee while 
standing, the business which you go to do will 
of a surety come to an unlucky end for, sefior, 
it is the ‘mala suerte-—the bad luck—to take 
your coffee except when seated.” 

And then my mind went back to a certain 
jostling type of food emporium only too com- 
mon in the “‘land of the quick lunch and the 
home of the sinker’, where one-armed chairs 
and food-laden men strive to make hazardous 
connection and where it is “mala suerte’— 
hard luck, indeed—to be compelled to take 
one’s dish of ‘‘Java” either standing or sitting. 


After the coffee berry is 
de-pulped and washed, it 
is spread out on cement 
patios to be dried. In this 
picture, the dried, though 
unhulled, coffee is being 
sacked, ready for shipping 
to the hulling mill 


the wet coffee is 
ly spread out in 
to be dried 


These stevedores are un- 
loading coffee from the 
carts that have trundled 
in from the highlands of 
Salvador, a score of miles 
away. This is the port or 
open roadstead of La 
Libertad, one of Saivodor’s 
openings to the Pacific 


cartloads — of 
berries to the 


—Three upper photographs by Thomas F. Lee 
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The plant itself is tender and delicate. The 
seed bed is planted under lattice work or in 
light shade. I photographed a coffee seed bed 
in Guatemala just as the young plants were 
pushing through, but the developed print 
looked so much like a bed of lima beans that 
I had no heart to use it as a coffee picture. 

‘When the plants are transplanted from the 
“almazigo”’ to the “finca” proper, they are 
placed about twelve feet apart—450 trees to 
the acre. In three years the plant blooms 
and in five years it bears a full crop and con- 
tinues in full yield for fifteen years or more. 

The tree in full bearing will average six 
pounds of green coffee annually which, at 10 
cents per pound, times 450 trees, equals $270, 
gross income from the acre. This sounds al- 
luring on paper but it seldom works out in 
‘actual practice. Labor and a multitude of 
other expenses cut the liberal gross down to a 
_rather meager net. 4 

When the fruit is ripe it is purplish-red 
in color and about the size of a cherry. This 
is the time when cheap labor must «transfer 
ripe fruit -from tree to de-pulping vat. 

On. the outside, of the berry there is a thin, 
gossameér-like skin, covering a soft, sweetish 
“pulp, technically known as the sarcocarp. 
Next comes the tough, parchment-like cover- 
ing, which includes the two ‘halves of the 
seed, or the coffee bean itself. Under this 
tough parchment there is still a delicate, silver- 
colored skin, like fine tissue paper. 

A stream of water carries the fresh fruit 
into the. de-pulping tanks, where the outer 
skin is broken, the pulp lacerated and partly 
washed away. ‘The remaining mass is then 
allowed to ferment long enough to decompose 


During the coffee picking 
season the entire family troop 
to the finca to pick and fill 
the wide baskets with the 
ripe, red berries 
—Photograph by 
Thomas F. Lee. 


the pulpy residue, which in turn is washed 
away, leaving a wet, slimy seed packet. 

The wet coffee beans are then carried out 
to a cement patio, where they are spread out 
in the sun for several days. Some of the big 
“beneficios” now have artificial drying plants 
but the open patio is still much used:through- 
out Central America. 

When the coffee is dry in the husk, the 
endocarp or parchment-like skin covering the 
seed is removed by the-hulling machine and 
the grains are put through the polishing 
process, for some European markets prefer 
the green coffee highly polished. After polish- 
ing, the beans are graded or sized by running 
them over a series of sieves which sort them 
into five grades, known to the trade as: triage, 
third flat, second flat, first flat and peabefry. 

The peaberry or maleberry (called in Cen- 
tral America “‘caracol”) is the result of a mis- 
shapen or abortive seed, one-half of which is 
not matured, leaving the other to grow as a 
single round berry. The peaberry is highly 
prized and reputed to be of finer quality than 
the normal bean. 

After the coffee has been sized, it is sorted 
by hand, usually by women and children, who 
pick out the broken or discolored beans. Once 
sorted, the coffee is sacked and the bags 
marked for. export. Then the ‘‘arriero”—the 
Central American mule “skinner’’—drives his 
pack-train up to the “bodega” door, loads out 
the freshly sacked coffee and starts it on its 
long trip to the breakfast tables of the world. 

The coffees of each country differ and scores 
of varieties are produced, each with its own 
distinctive form, color and flavor. 

We still speak with some awe of “Mocha 
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A comely Costa Rica girl fills her basket 
with the ripe coffee berries 


and Java”. ‘The fact is, that the small amount 
of coffee produced in those two countries 
would scarcely supply one of our large cities. 
Very little of it ever reaches these shores. We 
would probably not like it if we tasted it, for 
we have become accustomed to coffee skilfully 
blended by experts who select from the scores 
of varieties imported into this country, the 
specific grades which produce the blends most 
relished. Coffee tasting and blending is a 
vocation which requires a peculiar expertness 
and the coffee taster performs an important 
intermediate function between the plantation 
and your breakfast table. 

Super-organization, coupled with rapid and 
relatively inexpensive means of carrying things 
from the places where they are produced to 
the man who consumes them, has made _ pos- 
sible in Central America the production of 
two of our great imported staples, coffee and 
bananas—millions of pounds of one—millions 
of bunches of the other—on a magnificent 
scale. 

This is particularly true of the banana in- 
dustry where efficiency is now the first as well 
as the last word. ‘Coffee production to a 
large degree is still in the hands of individual 
planters, some of whom use best modern me- 
thods and others who transplant mata from 
almazigo to finca and then “let nature take 
her course.” 

The Unrreo Frurr Company is now de- 
veloping a third great staple—cacao—cultiyat- 
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ing it on ‘huge plantations under expert direc- 
tion; bringing to the work the same scientific 
attention that is given in other great cacao 
producing centers. 

When it is remembered that half of the 
coffee grown is brewed and drunk in the 
United States and that half of the chocolate 
produced on earth is consumed in this country, 
and that the bulk of all bananas grown find 
market here, it should give to these three 
great tropical products unusual significance in 
American eyes. 

This same organization and system of trans- 
port in Central America is giving to primitive 
peoples in isolated valleys and on far-flung 
fincas a certain margin of difference between 
what they produce and what they themselves 
consume. That margin is always the starting 
point from which social, intellectual and spirit- 
ual benefits are reckoned. It is the point 
where uplift begins—where peonage ends. 


Efficiency 


The visitor was being shown around by the 
head of the up-to-date business house. 

“Who is that dapper youth at the glass- 
topped desk?” he asked. 

“He is the superintendent of the card in- 
dex system. He keeps an index showing 
where the index cases are.” 

“Who is the young man with the white 
spats?” 

“He keeps an index showing the length of 
time it takes to index the indexes.” 

“Who is the girl with the golden hair?” 

“She decides under what index an index to 
the index of the filing cabinets shall be 
placed.” 

“And who is the gray-haired man at the 
disordered desk in the corner?” 

“Oh, that’s old Joggs. He doesn’t fit in 
very well with the rest of the office, but I 
have to keep him. He’s the only member of 
the staff who can find important papers when 
I want them in a hurry.” 


Embarrassed Male: | wanted to buy a 
gift for my wife. 

Clerk: I see, can I interest you in some- 
thing in silk stockings? 

He: Well, ah—let’s get the gift business 
fixed up first—Lightning Line, 
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Idle Land — 
A Wasting 


National Asset 
in Cuba 


HE chief asset of any country is its 
land resource and, in the long run, the pros- 
perity of any country is proportional to the 
wisdom shown in the utilization of this re- 
source. It is difficult to see that any business, 
be it conducted by an individual, a corpora- 
tion, or a government, may not be on a sound 
basis when the turnover is large and on the 
increase. “That is the reason annual stock- 
taking and the preparation of balance sheets 
is necessary in all lines of business. Likewise, 
stock-taking is necessary from time to time 
with national assets. 

In the past two decades the material pros- 
perity of Cuba has increased enormously with 
an ever-mounting favorable balance of trade. 
Only recently has some concern been felt, 
due to low sugar prices, as to continued in- 
creasing prosperity. It cannot be doubted 
that for some years to come the price of raw 
sugar will be a controlling factor in this re- 
spect, but it does not follow that it will neces- 
sarily always be so., To get a clearer picture 
of the situation we must look a little further 


Mahogany planta- 
tion at Trinidad 
seven years old 


By 
D. M, Matthews 


@ Donald M. Matthews, Forester for 
the Tropical Research Plant Founda- 
tion, who has been located in Banes for 
some months, has been appointed to a 
professorship in Forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His — many 
friends in Banes will be glad to 
welcome ‘Mr. Matthews when he 
makes his contemplated return to them 
next Summer in a consulting capacity. 


back and see how the ultimate resource, the 
land, is being utilized. 

The approximate area of Cuba is 26,600,- 
000 acres. The census of 1899 estimated 
that about half of this area, or 13,000,000 
acres, was uncleared forest land. Planta- 
tions and small farms were estimated at about 
8,700,000 acres, of which something less than 
900,000 acres were in cultivation, and the 
balance of the area was unclassified. Since 
then, largely due to the expansion of the 
sugar industry, there has been an enormous 
increase in the land actually cultivated and a 
concurrent decrease of forest area; but there 
has also been an increase in the area of un- 
productive land. No data exist which would 
permit of an accurate land classification for 
the Island. It is known that the area under 
cultivation to cane is about 2,500,000 acres, 
and a very rough estimate of the forest’ area 
indicates that to be about 4,500,000 acres. 
With these estimates as bases an approximate 
classification may be considered to be: 
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Per- 


Acres cent 


Land under cultivation 


POAC Siole oe Sokese ieee 2,500,000 f 13 
Other cultivation ........ 500,000 “ 
Merestaat 2 0°5 (fici res ab SAMS 4,500,000 » 16.9 
Pastures, savannahs and 

dle band (ck eos Seine’ 19,100,000 71.8 

Otay i ait ee 26,600,000 


The above classification is admittedly open 
to question and the prime requisite to an ade- 
quate understanding of the true economic con- 
dition of Cuba is the acquisition of more 
accurate data in this respect. But, although 
undoubtedly inaccurate in detail, the informa- 
tion at present available indicates plainly that 
the recent agricultural expansion in Cuba has 
been brought about at the expense of the for- 
ests and that the reduction of the forest area 
has been out of all proportion to the increased 
utilization of the land for agriculture. “The 
forest asset has been largely destroyed and, 
although the pockets of the present genera- 
tion have not yet felt it, the large areas of 
idle land represent a very great economic loss 
which will have to be measured, not only by 
the cost of imported timber, but also by a 
gradual reduction in the value of the soil and 
the climatic factors upon which successful 
agriculture depends. 


Unproductive forest, Cuba 


th 


‘These facts have not been brought for- 
ward as a basis for the criticism of the ex- 
pansion of the sugar industry or even of the 
more or less destructive methods by which 
Cuba rose in a few years to her leading posi- 
tion in the production: of one of the world’s 
major crops. It is, of course, regrettable that 
there was so much waste of valuable timber, 
a commodity which the country could ill af- 
ford to lose, but that phase of the expansion 
was only history repeating itself; it has oc- 
curred everywhere when the opportunity for 


Ten year old teak plantation, Trinidad 


rapid economic development has. presented 
itself. A greater economic loss has probably 
been sustained in the money expended in ill- 
advised efforts to bring unsuitable land into 
cultivation to cane, than in the timber de- 
stroyed in such operations. Nor is this an 
argument for forests just because they are 
forests. An idle area of forest land, except 
where it is required for watershed protec- 
tion or other indirect benefits, is as unsound 
economically as any other area of waste land. 
It is merely desired to emphasize a salient 
point in a somewhat perplexing economic situ- 
ation and suggest one means by which the 
situation can be improved. 

Cuba is preeminently a sugar-producing 
country. She found that out for herself and 
proceeded to make good use of the knowledge. 


. 
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What she is only just beginning to realize 
is that all her land is not suitable for the pro- 
duction of sugar and, if it were, it would 
probably be inadvisable to attempt to so util- 
ize it. The next progressive step should be a 
general appreciation of the fact that in so 
far as it is desirable, for either physical or 
economic reasons, to curtail the further util- 
ization of land for the production of sugar, 
there should be concurrent utilization of land 
for other purposes. Any increase in the al- 
ready disproportionate area of more than 70 
per cent. of the Island in incomplete utiliza- 
tion will be a retrograde movement, and con- 
tinuance of prosperity is contingent upon a 
decrease of this area. 

Diversification of agriculture as a remedy 
for present conditions in Cuba is obviously a 
desirable thing and it will come in time. 
However, it will have to wait upon better 
means of transport and a gradual change in 
the attitude of mind of the public toward 
other forms of cultivation than sugar and to- 
bacco. In the meantime the already large 
area of unproductive land will likely be in- 
creased as unsuitable cane lands have to go 
out of cultivation. It is suggested that the 
forests, much of the area of which was re- 
moved at a loss, can be replaced at a profit. 
The wild forests of Cuba which were de- 
stroyed to make way for cane cultivation were 
worth, acre for acre, in the value of their 
standing timber, only a fraction of the yalue 
of equal areas of first-class cane land. How- 
ever, the planted forests which can be made 
to take their place will have a potential value 
on a parity with that of cane on average sites 
and a much greater value than marginal cane 
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lands which, in the interests of low produc- 
tion costs, should go out of cultivation. The 
suggestion that the reforestation of land in 
Cuba, which cannot, at the present time, be 
kept in cultivation, would be a profitable un- 
dertaking, is no new idea. South Africa faced 
a similar problem at the beginning of this 
century and turned to reforestation for the 
solution. D. E. Hutchins, late Conservator 
of Forests in South Africa, in discussing for- 
estry in that colony, makes the following state- 
ment: 

“Tt is the artificial plantation of se- 
lected trees of larger forest flora which 
has allowed South Africa to attain its 
present position in forestry. Without 
exception, the indigenous trees grow too 
slowly to bear the cost of planting; and 
they are continued by natural regenera- 
tion only.” 

And he comes to the further conclusion: 

“The cultivated forest makes in four 
years what the wild forest does in from 
one hundred to two hundred years.” 

The above statements cannot be said to 
hold in their entirety for Cuba, but they are 
nevertheless approximately applicable. Care- 
ful examination of the more accessible of the 
remaining forests in Cuba develops the fact 
that the annual wood increment per acre is 
very low, and that no cultural operations can 
be expected to increase their rate of growth 
within any,economic period. The only species 
of value which hold out any promise of rea- 
sonably rapid growth, i.e, mahogany and 
cedar, have long since been practically exter- 
minated. Species which are at present con- 
sidered of value, such as Caguairan, Acana, 


Fourteen year old 
cedar plantution, 
Caracas 
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Jigue, Sabicu, Jucaro, ete., are all woods of 
very great density and obviously of very slow 
growth. Doubtless many of the forests which 
were destroyed in Cuba in recent years were 
of similar character. ‘Therefore, except for 
the value of the timber actually burned up, 
there was little loss. As productive areas 
their value was negligible. 

Such would not be the case with planted 
and managed forests of carefully selected spe- 
cies. The artificial propagation of valuable 
species such as mahogany, cedar and_ teak, 
has met with very considerable success in 
Trinidad and Venezuela and the work thus 
far done indicates that certain and large finan- 
cial returns can be obtained from properly 
established plantations with those species. In 
both countries the present timber shortage 
has been foreseen for some years and a great 
deal of interest is being taken in the establish- 
ment of forest plantations, chiefly by private 
interests. “The mounting cost of all timber 
products has induced this interest. However, 
the tendency in forest planting is toward the 
production of timbers of high value for ex- 
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port purposes, rather than toward any attempt 
to raise timber for general utility purposes. 
In other words, forest planters plan to raise 
a crop which will have so high a value on a 
reasonable rotation that it will be a sound 
investment and not only meet the current 
needs of the community for timber but yield 
a surplus financial return which can be ap- 
plied to the purchase of general utility woods 
from the outside as required. It seems clear 
that, in any work of reforestation, a similar 
policy should be followed in Cuba. 

Equally with Venezuela and ‘Trinidad, 
Cuba has as an inducement a very real tim- 
ber shortage within the country. As a fur- 
ther inducement, or rather as an economic 
requirement, she is faced with the necessity 
of bringing into production lands for which 
she has not as yet found a suitable agricul- 
tural crop. Additionally, there are to be taken 
into consideration the indirect benefits, from 
the standpoints of watér and soil conserva- 
tion, which the presence of forests confer but 
which are somewhat beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss. 


The Creation of a New Addition to 
the Great White Fleet 


By John McDowell, A.L.A.A. 


Accounting Dept., Boston 


NEW vessel is usually required for 
one of three purposes: To replace an exist- 
ing vessel which has become worn or obsolete 
in service; to augment the number of vessels 
in service because of an increased volume of 
business; or to establish a new route or line 
of business. 

The life of the present-day vessel varies 
considerably. The engines are almost al- 
ways the dominating factor in deciding this 
point. The hull may still appear quite good 
when the engines are worn out or have slowed 
down to such an extent as to make the vessel 
useless for the required. service. Like the put- 
ting of new wine into old bottles, it is not 
feasible to put new engines into an old ship. 
Furthermore, the older the vessel the higher 
the repair and fuel bills each year, until it 
becomes impracticable to run ‘it. 

When the new ship is to be an addition to 
the existing number, on account of an in- 


creased volume of trade, it is first necessary 
to ascertain whether the increase is likely to 
be of a permanent nature, else the capital ex- 
penditure may be wasted. If it is not likely 
to be permanent, it may be possible to charter 
a vessel for the period during which the in- 
creased business is expected to continue. It is 
not safe to rely too much on chartered ton- 
nage, however, for there is always the pos- 
sibility of being ‘‘left in the lurch”. This 
may occur in different ways, but the follow- 
ing is the most likely: When the old charter 
expires there may be at the time a boom in 
shipping; this means that higher charter rates 
may be asked. Also, far-seeing owners may 
allow their craft to be chartered for long 
periods only. Before the new charter will 
have expired the boom may have passed, but 
the charterer will still have to pay the high 
rate at which the chartered the vessel. Again, 
the owner may require it for his own use and 
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it may be difficult to get another just like it, 
particularly if a special type of vessel is re- 
quired, “This situation is usually obviated by 
the charterer endeavoring to secure an option 
to renew some time before the old charter 
expires. If he is unsuccessful, he has time to 
look elsewhere for tonnage or to build if 
necessary. 

Many considerations arise in the case of a 
vessel which is to establish a new route or 
line of business. “These include the size and 
type of vessel required, the capital expenditure 
involved in building the new vessel and estab- 
lishing the route, the cost of operating, and 
the volume of business likely to be handled, 
with an estimate of the revenue to be obtained 
therefrom. 

We may take up the questions which arise 
before the size and type of vessel can be settled. 
These are not so difficult when the new vessel 
is to replace an existing one on an established 
run. In this case the same size and type as 
those of the old ship may do, except that of 
course the new boat will be more up-to-date 
as regards fittings, etc. Due to a slight in- 
‘crease in the volume of business handled, it 
may be decided to have a slightly larger boat, 
if harbor facilities, etc., allow it, or, vice versa, 
a smaller one if less business is being done. 
More space may be devoted to cargo and less 
to passengers, or vice versa. The vessel may 
also be a faster one than its predecessor, and 
this is very likely to be the case, as modern 
conditions call for more and more speed. 

A ship which is to augment the number al- 
ready operated may be of the same size and 
type as those already in operation on that 
particular run. Here again it may be decided 
to have a slightly different class of ship the 
better to conform to modern conditions. “The 
same considerations would apply here as in 
the first case regarding alterations in existing 
designs. 

The size and type of a vessel which is to 
be used to establish a new route or line of 
business require the most serious considera- 
tion of all. The ports on the run may be 
limited as to the size of ship they can handle. 
This may be especially so regarding length 
or draft. In considering this point, the limi- 
tations of every port on the run must be taken 
into account. ‘The volume of business likely 
to be obtained is another very important fac- 
tor, but we may assume that this has already 
been considered for it is this very fact that 
usually brings up the question of building ton- 
nage for a new run. 

The next point that arises is that of finance. 
Cases 1 and 2 do not present very great dif- 
ficulties. Data obtained from the results of 
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operating the vessels at present in commission 
will form the basis of estimates of revenue and 
operating costs. ‘These will be adjusted as 
necessary to suit any proposed alterations in 
the design of the new ship. An estimate of 
the capital expenditure involved in building 
and equipping the vessel for service can be 
obtained from records showing the cost of sim- 
ilar craft previously built. If it is thought 
that changes in market conditions have al- 
tered these costs, an idea of the building cost 
can be obtained from a ship-builder. The 
best idea of this will be secured from the 
builder of the previous vessels, as he will have 
data from which to work. 

Case 3 presents a different problem. Here 
we have to work from the ground up, the only 
data available being that obtained from the 
running of ships on other routes which may 
or may not present the same features and 
problems as the proposed new route.  Esti- 
mates have to be prepared to show the fol- 
lowing: (1) Amount of cargo or number of 
passengers the vessel will carry on an aver- 
age run. (2) Maximum and minimum 
amounts which it will ever be called upon. to 
carry. (3) Revenue which will accrue per 
voyage or period. A period will present a 
more accurate index than a voyage. (4) 
Capital expenditure involved in building and 
equipping the vessel and establishing new 
agencies or branches along the route. — Inci- 
dentally, at least two vessels are required on 
a new service, one coming, the other going. 
If the route is very long more may be neces- 
sary. (5) Cost of operating the vessel. This 
includes fuel, wages, food, depreciation,’ up- 
keep, repairs, etc. (6) Cost of discharging 
the vessel. “This includes harbor dues, cran- 
age, laborers discharging, towage, pilotage, 
etc. (7) Cost of maintaining agencies or 
branches along the route. Nos. 5, 6 and 7 
may be grouped together under one heading, 
“Running or Operating Expenses’. 


VV E now assume it has been decided to 
build. Plans and specifications are prepared 
and circulated among different ship-builders. 
When ships of a special type are required it 
is best to confine their construction to a small 
number of yards, but for the purpose of ob- 
taining tenders the inquiry should be sent to 
a large number. ‘The purpose of this is ob- 
vious—competition insures securing a better 
price. A yard that does not understand a type 


of vessel as does a yard which has built’ such 
a vessel before may quote a very low figure, 
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for either of two reasons: It may do so ig- 
norantly, not realizing what it is taking on, 
or it may want to get a chance to establish a 
new connection. 

The order having been placed, the shipyard 
gets busy. Experts from both parties meet 
and discuss plans and specifications. Minor 
changes are made here and there, which form 
the subject of extras or credits to the contract 
figure, usually the former. An office model 


‘is also constructed and when this and the 


specifications are approved things begin to 
move. The draftsmen get busy drawing the 
required plans. The first plans to be drawn 
are the lines of the vessel and the midship sec- 
tion, for all the others are based on these. 
Next come the steel plans and those of stern- 
frame and rudder. ‘The draftsmen prepare 
lists of the steel required and the Purchasing 
Department places orders for these to the best 
advantage. The stern-frame and rudder are 
next ordered. 

Out in the yard proper, work has com- 
menced. Copies of the lines have been re- 
ceived, and the men immediately proceed to 
lay out the vessel on the floor of the loft. 
From this layout, which is most important, 
the shapes of all the principal parts of the ves- 
sel are taken. Work is also forging ahead at 
the slip, which has been cleared and keel blocks 
laid in position to receive the new vessel. “he 
stage poles are also considered, and their posi- 
tion is altered if necessary, so that they are 
ready to take the staging when the vessel is 
sufficiently advanced to call for it. 


The steel is now arriving and a start is 
made laying the keel. ‘The plates are pre- 
pared and laid on top of the keel blocks. On 
top of these is put the centre keelson or girder 
and the two are riveted together. The floor 
plates, intercostals, bottom plates, and tank 
top and margin plates, are then placed in po- 
sition and riveted. 

Meanwhile, the engine works have not been 
idle. The type of machinery was decided upon 
when the contract for the vessel was placed, 
and the plans and specifications in connection 
with it are now discussed and any points aris- 
ing settled. ‘The different departments then 
get under way, plans are drawn, material is 
ordered and outside departments commence 
work as the material comes in. 

To return to the shipyard: The bulkheads, 
frames, stem and stern-frame are next erected. 
The beams and beam knees are then placed 
in position. ‘The frames are held in position 
by means of rib-bands (long lengths of tim- 
ber), also by iron battens. After fairing, the 
whole is riveted. The next item is the plat- 
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ing of the decks. ‘This is usually done before 
the shell plating is put on, advantage being 
taken of the daylight coming in between the 
frames. ‘The shell is then plated and riveted 
in position. 

Up in-the offices work is still going ahead. 
Material is being grdered as fast as possible. 
The steel has practically all been ordered by 
this time and most of it delivered. ‘The dif- 
ferent outfit items have also been ordered. 
These comprise anchors and cables, wire ropes 
and manila, windlass, winches, steering gear, 
electric lighting installation, cooking gear, 
boats, davits, etc. If the vessel is to be in- 
sulated, the cargo refrigerating plant will also 
have been ordered. ‘The new type of fruit 
vessel is not insulated and only a small pro- 
vision room plant is fitted. Almost all the 
plans have been drawn, each department has 
received its copy and work is proceeding apace. 


The Joining Department is making the fur- 
niture required for the different rooms and is 
also making the bulkhead framing ready for 
fitting in position. The Fitting and Plumbing 
Departments are busy with the pipe lines, sani- 
tary fittings, pumps, etc. The smithy is also 
well on with its work. Rail and awning 
stanchions, derrick and mast fittings, and all 
the various forgings required are being made 
ready to be fitted in place as soon as the ship 
is ready to receive them. 


To return to the vessel itself: We find it 
progressing very rapidly. ‘The shell is being 
plated and riveted, and the deckhouses and 
different erections are building. As soon as 
the decks are riveted the laying of the wood 
sheathing is begun. Painting is proceeding 
apace and the ship will soon be ready for 
launching. 

A squad of men called the “launching 
squad”, consisting of carpenters and laborers, 
put the launchways under the vessel. “These 
are soon fitted in position.! Last of all, the 
rudder-frame and propellers are fitted in po- 
sition. All that is now necessary is a signal 
for the vessel to be released and slide down 
to its natural home, the water. 

On the day of the launch, all is bustle. 
Word has gone about regarding the time the 
ship is to go off. As the hour approaches the 
workers and officials gather to watch another 
product of their skill leave the ways. It is 
customary to have a ceremony at a launch. 
Speeches are made, after which one of the 
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guests breaks a bottle of wine over the bow. 
The ship is then released and slides gracefully 
down to the water. 

On reaching the water the vessel is taken 
in charge by waiting tugs which tow it to the 
fitting-out berth. Here the engines, boilers, 
funnel and masts are lifted on board and these 
are promptly fitted in pOsition. It usually 
requires almost six weeks to finish this class 
of vessel after launching. During this time 
bustle prevails on board. ‘The engineers are 
fitting up the engines and all their auxiliaries 
and making the necessary connections. ‘The 
shipyard departments are also very busy. ‘The 
joiners are proceeding with the accommodation 
(and this in a UNnirep Fruir Company ship 
always receives the most careful attention). 
The winches, windlass, refrigerating plant, 
electric lighting installation, anchors and 
cables, cooking gear, steering gear, boats, etc., 
are all lifted on board and fitted in position. 
The riggers are rigging the ship, the elec- 
tricians are wiring it, and behind all come the 
painters with the eternal paint brush. 

At last the vessel enters the final stage. The 
trial trip has been arranged for a week ahead 
and all hands put the finishing touches on their 
particular phase of the work. Basin trials 
are now held. ‘These consist of swinging the 
stem slightly out from the quay and giving 
the engines a few turns to see how they are 
going to behave. The joiners practically hay- 
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ing finished their work, the upholsterer comes 
on board and does his share, which consists 
of fitting cushions, supplying chairs, window, 
port and bed curtains and other portable fur- 
nishings. A few days before the trial the ship 
is placed in dry dock and the bottom painted 
with an anti-corrosive and anti-fouling com- 
position. All stores are now put on board and 
gangs of laborers begin cleaning up. 

During the final week, work is carried on 
day and night, so that the ship will surely 
be ready at the scheduled time. ‘The morn- 
ing of the trial arrives and another ship is 
ready for the sea, perhaps never again to see 
the port in which she was born. ‘The hour 
of casting off is at hand and gloom settles on 
the groups who are watching her go; it is like 
parting with an old friend. A whistle blows, 
the siren sounds, the ropes are cast off, and 
in charge of the waiting tugs she steers for 
the exit of the harbor. 

The trials consist in runs over a measured 
mile, tests of the steering gear, etc. The en- 
tire apparatus is running constantly, to make 
certain ‘that it is in perfect order. “The com- 
passes also are adjusted. 

After the trials are completed and every- 
thing is pronounced satisfactory, the ship is 
formally taken over by the owners from the 
ship-builders and is received into The Great 
White Fleet. 
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View from the hills in Varela Pasture, Banes. The Puerto Rico Road is seen 


on the right, cane fields on the left 
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The Market 


By 
William McFee 


Note: ‘We have had so many enthusiastic comments on Mr. McFee’s series of articles re- 
cently featured in ‘“Unifruitco” under the title, “England Revisited”’, it occurred to us that our 


readers might like to see other stories Mr. McFee has written especially for us. 


The article 


featured herewith was contributed to ‘Fruit Dispatch” magazine some time ago. 


T was about ten minutes after four one 
morning when we stood, a rather chilled and 
silent group, on the little bridge deck, and 
drank hot coffee from the large mugs handed 
round by an exceedingly torpid steward. The 
ship lay in a cove formed by two gigantic 
headlands, and the cliffs on either side were 
so tall that although the sun had already 
thrust himself above the horizon, as we could 
see from the intense lustre of the sky, yet we 
ourselves were in the strange magical twilight 
of early dawn. And we could see the stars, 
as though we were looking up from the bottom 
of a mine, and we were, for the whole place 
was an iron-mine and the ship was about to 
be laden with ferriferous ore. 

The reason why we four, however, captain, 
chief, third mate and carpenter, were abroad 
at so strange an hour, was highly mysterious. 
It had its origin in the intricacies of Hellenic 
maritime law. ‘The ship had been sent by mis- 
take to Piraeus, much to our delight, for we 
had immediately invaded Athens and divided 
our enthusiasm between ancient ruins and 
modern wines. It appeared that an error had 
been made by a government official, who had 
mixed up Alexandretta, where there was 
plague, and Alexandria, where there was no 
such thing. And when we arrived at our 
proper destination in the Island of Seriphos 
the concessionaire was angry. He proposed 
to get the cost of the loss out of the govern- 
ment, after the manner of concessionaires. “I’o 
do this it was necessary that samples of the 
‘crew, constitutional representatives as it were, 
should appear before a dignitary known as a 
tribune and take solemn oath that so-and-so 
and such-and-such was the truth, the whole 


truth and nothing but the truth, so help us 
Zeus. We had to be there at ten and it was 
six hours’ journey across the mountains on 
mule-back. And after we had ascended the 
dangling rope ladder which reached up to the 
rickety staging, and started along the narrow 
path leading down the side of the cliff, there 
were the mules standing on the little beach, 
their heads together, their bodies radiating 
like the spokes of -a wheel. 

We were joined at this point by our courier 
and interpreter who showed his teeth in a 
brilliant smile. There were also a number 
of gentlemen in capacious pantaloons, purely 
local talent, who were to run beside our ani- 
mals and stimulate them with voice and an 
occasional manipulation of a thing with a 
point to it. It very soon became clear, how- 
ever, that the mules had considerable firm- 
ness of character, because from the word go 
each of them became very much:a law unto 
himself and treated both his rider and_ his 
driver as inevitable but trivial nuisances. With- 
out quite grasping this aspect of the case, how- 
ever, amid the novelty and excitement of the 
adventure, we got under way. 

By this time it was light and the upper 
limestone peaks of the western cliffs had their 
configurations lit up and accentuated with a 
golden glow from the invisible sun. The ship 
soon became very small and far below us as 
we wound through the valley and began to 
ascend what the mules deemed a path but 
which to our inexperienced eyes was no more 
than a precipitous gully strewn with bowlders 
the size of a period victrola. 

It should be borne in mind that we were 
not mounted in the ordinary conventional 
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manner. On each mule was a structure of 
wood and blanket resembling a platform, and 
we sat, as it were, thwartships, facing the port 
~ side and so beholding in all its nakedness the 
declivity of the mountain. Fore and aft were 
wooden projections which afforded the terri- 
fied traveler a precarious grip and prevented 
him from slipping over what may with pro- 
priety be described as the stern. Looking for- 
ward from the passenger deck one saw a pair 
of ears and a long obstinate neck like a clothes 
brush. Ahead, of course, was the next mule, 
and an attentive study of the miraculous mar- 
gins by which he saved himself from com- 
plete and irrevocable disaster was calculated 
to throw a person of normal nerves into a 
condition of acute vertigo. 

For it appeared to be a fixed principle 
with each of these animals to proceed upon 
the assumption that he was unencumbered 
with a human being, and was under no obli- 
gation to maintain this equilibrium except 
within unpleasantly wide limits. To this must 
be added the important detail that at no time 
was it possible to observe the movements of 
the feet of one’s own mule, so that one had 
the feeling of rocking along in mid air, and 
one had no guarantee that the beast would 
negotiate safely the next gapsin the roadway, 
which gap always appeared to the terrified 
mariner at least twice as wide as any yet en- 
countered. One’s heart not only found its 
way to one’s mouth, but remained there by 
reason of a continued and agonizing appre- 
hension lest the mule should suddenly develop 
the proclivities of an insect and gratify a pass- 
ing whim to crawl up on the vertical surfaces 
by which we were surrounded. : 

This, however, did not happen. In the 
course of time the sun appeared over the 
shoulder of the mountain and we began to 
feel somewhat warm and the path attained a 
more or less level space among the crags, 
where dwelt a few goat-herds with their 
charges. It was here that one rider at least, 
relieved from a persistent feeling that he was 
entirely unprepared to die, began to admire 
what is, at the last analysis, a very marvelous 
thing—the intelligence of a good mule. 

In front was the captain on his steed, and 
it was, possible to derive a great deal of com- 
fortable amusement from seeing one’s com- 
mander in such highly unusual surroundings. 
We were all very fond of him, he being a 
bluff and forthright soul without oppressive 
fancies, and perhaps for that reason we en- 
joyed his ridiculous appearance all the more. 
And it was while watching his mule proceed- 
ing across this level space that we observed a 
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goat, who was tethered to a stake, run athwart 
our course and so let its rope bar the way, 
some two feet from the ground. To watch 
that mule was a comfort for any one who 
desired to believe in the transmigration of souls 
from men to animals. He stopped and exam- 
ined the obstruction, favoring the goat with 
a glance of philosophic disdain. He then 
stepped over it with his fore feet and _ fol- 
lowed with his off hind leg. He now felt 
the cord, smartly jerked by the misanthropic 
goat, chafing the fourth limb, and paused to 
reflect. All the other mules had stopped be- 
hind him according to some occult signal and 
as far as his human freight could gather, he 
was stumped and was simply waiting for a 
higher intelligence to intervene. Nothing of 
the kind. Having refreshed his spirit with a 
little meditation, he drew up the other leg 
until the hoof found the offending rope, and 
gently pushed it downwards. He then set 
forward as if nothing had happened. That 
was the feature that distinguished him so 
humiliatingly from mankind. A similar ex- 
hibition of intelligence on the part of a hu- 
man being would be the signal for an in- 
sufferable outbreak of ostentatious vanity. It 
would have been necessary for him—or her 
—to call the attention of the world to his— 
or her—remarkable exploits, and to demand 
quite possibly an exorbitant pecuniary  re- 
muneration. All this we were spared by the 
captain’s mule. He proceeded without de- 
lay and it was not very long before we were 
once more ascending, this time by way of a 
path along a particularly narrow ridge curv- 
ing away into a tangle of savage declivities, 
and making it necessary for the mule to place 
each foot exactly in front of the other, and 
the rider to hold his breath. 


A SHIPMASTER has to know how to do 
many things, and so it may have happened that 
our particular commander had been taught to 
herd the nucleus of his crew into a tribune’s of- 
fice and inspire them to proclaim to all men 
exactly the same version of the same facts. 
At all events he performed this duty in a 
satisfactory manner, leading the way with a 
clear and unimaginative recital which was 
transmuted by the interpreter into the tongue 
of Plato and Euripides, their two voices al- 
ternating like strophe and antistrophe, while 
we chimed in with corroborative declamation 
like a Greek chorus in a play. The tribune, 


an agreeable middle-aged person in a suit of 
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loud checks, was apparently satisfied, pointed 
out where we had to sign, and dismissed us 
so that he could shut up the office and get 
back to his stall in the market. 


It should be pointed out, however, to the 
American reader that this town of Megal- 
ovahdi possessed certain distinctive features 
which are not to be found in our Occidental 
civilization. It was built, of stone, upon the 
side of a mountain so steep that all the streets 
were staircases and each citizen walked out 
of the door of his house upon the roof of his 
neighbor. In fact, this garden was on his 
neighbor’s roof, and he himself dwelt beneath 
the vegetables of the man (so to speak) higher 
up. Perhaps, on second thoughts, this is a 
system not unknown in the United States. 
At the top, however, there had clustered about 
the church, a vast structure of blue and white 
stucco, a number of dwellings, which thus 
formed a little place, as the French call it. 
And there, under inadequate awnings, were 
displayed the commodities which the inhabi- 
tants desired to dispose of. 

One of the released deponents, however, 
while waiting for the meal which was be- 
ing prepared in an adjoining house, sought 
coolness and edification within the sacred fane, 
and so eventually emerged upon the other side 
where business was comparatively brisk. “The 
church was not’ particularly different from 
other Greek churches, save perhaps in the 
vigor and realism of certain paintings, which 
the above-mentioned pilgrim examined with 
considerable trepidation. ‘The reason for -his 
anxiety was simple. He thad just been under 
oath to tell the truth (he is always under 
oath to tell the truth for that matter, but that 
is beside the point), and these pictures showed 
with primitive energy what happened to the 
unregenerate in the future, and one of the 
most terrifying episodes in a scene of remark- 
able activity was that of a prevaricator be- 
ing held down on a bed of sharp spikes by 
six devils equipped with horns and tails, while 
a seventh, with great skill and enjoyment, was 
tearing out the sinner’s lying tongue with 
redhot pincers. 

Somewhat startled by this apposite and 
timely reminder of the advantages of veracity, 
the visitor abandoned his ecclesiastical re- 
searches and went out among the simple folk 
who were holding their market outside, if 
market it can be called, for the entire busi- 
ness seemed to be conducted upon the prin- 
ciple of barter. Figs, raisins, cheese, hens, 


geese and goats were transmuted into one an- 
other without the aid of coin or scrip. 
above emphasis 
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writer’s credentials as a speaker of the truth 
is now manifest. For these people not only 
did not have it, they did not want it. For 
when he, desirous of acquiring a basket of 
fine figs*and:a bottle of wine,* and having 
no goats, sheep or hens to offer in exchange, 
drew from his pocket a five-rouble gold piece, 
obtained the previous voyage in Odessa, he 
instantly found himself an object of suspicion. 
The owner of the figs and wine expressed in 
vigorous pantomime her fixed refusal. Nor 
was it possible to excite the cupidity of the 
neighbors. The hapless Croesus .felt very 
much as Mr. Morgan might feel, for example, 
in a meeting of extreme communists in East- 
ern Europe. He appeared to have more money 
than anybody else in the town. And when 
he sought the interpreter for assistance, that 
functionary looked grave, and said the only 
thing to do was to take the figs and wine 
without giving anything save a promise. 

“And what shall I promise?” 

Money, he said, was of no use. But it 
would be fair exchange if I were to promise, 
next time I came, to give the lady a small piece 
of soap. 

“But suppose I don’t come again?” 

In that case, it seemed, it would do to 
send the treasure by another hand. Or, if 
more convenient, Marania’s young brother 
Priam would be going down to Livadia in 
two days for fish and would bring the things 
with him. Perhaps the piece of soap could be 
made a little bigger. 

It was. Priam got a piece for himself, a 
box for Marania and a clockwork mouse that 
would not go. 


*A beverage prepared from grapes under fermentation 
and reputed to gladden the heart of man. Under existing 
conditions, however, the writer does not consider himself 
under any obligation to provide first-hand evidence of this 
nature, 


Weatherology 
North Atlantic W eather 


Dirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
From January up to May 
The rain it raineth every day. 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Without a blessed gleam of sun; 
And if any of them had two and thirty, 
They'd be just as wet, and twice as dirty. 


—Sketch by Georges Wilmet 


The tall palm trees a-bending 

In a gentle balmy breeze, 

Weave a welcome to clouds wending 

Their way in from the seas. 

There's music in their whispering trill 
When the breeze is passing by; 

But when the night is calm and still 

You can hear the palm trees sigh. 
They're standing straight and tall each nignt, 
Black silhouettes against the sky. 

With the tropic moonlight shining bright, 
And silvery clouds a-floating by. 


—Gladys Connolly, Almirante 
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Sailor Superstitions and Beliefs 
By D. W. 


J. Paton 


Chief Operator, M. S. La Marea 


: O human being was more supersti- 


tious than the sailor at one time. Even to 
this day, many still regard certain omens as 
the forerunners of ill luck. There is no call- 
ing in which chance and risk play a greater 
part, and wherever these elements exist, su- 
perstitious beliefs and customs are likely to 
flourish. ; 

Recent years have brought few changes 
more remarkable than that which has taken 
place with those “who go down to the sea”. 
The sailor of today is a far-traveled man, 
one who has been in many places and mixed 
with many people. Science has entered into 
his life and has altered his habits and beliefs, 
so that today the superstitions of his fore- 
fathers play a very small part in his life. 

However, there are still to be found a num- 
ber who continue to cling to their beliefs. 
These old “die-hards’’ have not yet been able 
to conquer their aversion to carrying a corpse 
or having a “‘sky-pilot” as a passenger, the 
belief being that these are forerunners of bad 
luck. 

The ancient prejudice against having 
women on a wind-jammer is supposed to have 
accrued from feminine names, and a ship 
named for a woman was certain to be un- 
lucky; yet the figurehead of a woman at the 
bow of the vessel was thought to bring good 
luck. 

If any part of a ship were painted blue, 
this also was considered to bring certain dis- 
aster. A Scottish sailing master once refused 
to allow a new apprentice aboard for the 
reason that he carried his sea kit in a blue 
box. 

The sailor of today may go about his work 
whistling. But how many of the real ‘old 
salts” would have dared to do this? Whistling 
was presumed to bring bad weather when a 
vessel approached the equator. Many a cabin 
boy has had his ears cuffed for whistling. A 
sailor might sing as much as he cared to, but 
the captain was the only being who might 
whistle, and he did so only when his command 
was becalmed, at which time he would walk 
the poop whistling for a breeze. 

Many sailors believed that the building of 
a ship forecasted her future. Should she 
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stick on the ways or slip and be reluctant to 
be launched, a dark fate was predicted for 
her. 

To turn a hatch upside down on a deck 
invited misfortune. ‘To break a looking-glass 
meant a broken mast, and a broken tumbler 
foretold a shattered compass. 

Sharks following a vessel forecasted a death 
aboard, 

In the old days, when a pig was killed 
aboard a sailing ship and the captain desired 
a fair wind from a certain quarter, the ani- 
mal was killed with its nose in that direction. 

Sea-gulls are believed to be the souls of 
drowned sailors. Pets of all kinds are be- 
lieved to bring good luck, and to sail with- 
out a mascot of some kind was considered a 
risky thing to do. Geese have at all times 
been presumed to be bad mascots, and if a 
cat fell over the side of.the ship and was 
drowned, the vessel was doomed. 

Sailing on a Friday has lost much of its 
terror since many of the larger ships have 
made it their sailing day with no bad results, 
but even today there are many who consider 
it a “hoodoo”. The Spanish sailor, on the 
contrary, considers Friday extremely lucky. 

Most people who have made a sea voyage 
have heard of or seen ‘Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens’. In former days if one of the “Chick- 
ens” should fly between the masts of a vessel, 
this was taken as a certain indication of evil. 

At one time great care was taken to give 
a new ship a lucky start. It was launched 
in a flowing tide with bow turned seaward. 
The custom of breaking a bottle of wine when 
launching a ship is very old and is still ad- 
hered to (except in the United States). 

Although fishermen handle much smaller 
craft, they are very proud of their command 
and very sensitive and superstitious about their 
ships. In fact, they were at one time regarded 
as the most superstitious set of people in the 
universe. In some fishing villages when a 
new boat arrived the skipper’s wife scattered 
corn or barley over the boat. 

In spite of the fact that most of the super- 
stitions of the sea no longer exist, many a 
yarn is spun which demonstrates that there 
are still “die-hards’” among sailors. 
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United Fruit Company Steamship Service 


WILLIAM NewsoME, VICE PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, 


REMINGTON G. PLUMER, 
Manacer STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, 
Boston 


ArtTHuR G. DUNNING, MarINE SUPERINTENDENT, BosToN 


A. D. LivINGsToN, 


Davin H. Youna, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, Boston 
Port Captain, New York 
Witiiam M. Rose, ‘Port CAPTAIN, New ORLEANS 
H. Harris Rosson, Port ENGINEER, New York 
Epwin A. YANDELL, Port ENGINEER, New ORLEANS 


Stanton G. TirFany, Supr. MAINTENANCE AND Repairs, NEw York 


Steamships 
A bangarez 
Atenas 
Calamares 
Camden 
Carrillo 
Cartago 
Castilla 
Coppename 
Esparta 
Heredia 
Triona 
La Marea 
La Perla 
La Playa 
Levisa 
Limon 
Macabi 
Manaqui 
Maravi 
Mayari 
Metapan 
Parismina 
Pastores 
San Benito 
San Blas 
San Bruno 
San Gil 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
San Pablo 
Santa Marta 
Saramacca 
Sixaola 
Suriname 
Tela 
Tivives 
Toloa 
Turrialba 
Ulua 
Zacapa 


Captains 
W. A. Card 
E. W. Holmes 
H. Spencer 
S. §. Hansen 
W. J. Close 
G. A. McBride 
W. H. Fagen 
J. Shiell 
C. O'Neill 
L. Burmeister 
C. R. Beyer 
J. C. Jackson 
J. C. Scott 
Harry Irvine 
L. G. Scofield 
E. Petersen 
R. D. Robbins 
E. J. Minister 
D. W. McLellan 
R. Laverty 
Tom Smith 
L. P. Ritchie 
C. R. Glenn 
D. M. Macdonald 
G. H. Grant 
S. T. Barr 
W. J. Mathers 
C. D. McRae 
K. N. Bauer 
G. E. Adams 
W. O. Barratt 
H.. A. Hansen 
G. W. Spears 
L. P. Hansen 
O. Larsen 
A. A. Dalzell 
C. W. Whidden 
Edward Baxter 
W.C. Towell 
A. Thompson 


Chief Engineers 
R. M. Stoddart 
Andrew Hall 
W. J. Banner 
Bert Taylor 
W. E. Sutherland 
David Findlay 
H. F. Rodenberg 
A, J. Olsen 
3 McAuley 
G. Smart 
C. Johnson 
C. B. McGhee 
F. G. Yandell 
N.S. Esplin 
M. J. Leary 
A. P. Muniz 
C. Jones 
G. T. Lockhart 
G. Patterson 
R. J. Quiery 
F. Taylor 
T. C. Jolly 
W. J. Davison 
We. J. Heins 
O. Williams 
C. Neill 
W. Steen 
H. Haeslich 
C. Jacobsen 
J. Marley 
W. Englebert 
H. Honniball 
E. 8S. Whitham 
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Passenger Regulations at Havana 


By Roy C. Austin 


Division Passenger Agent 


ANY passengers traveling by steamer 
and disembarking at a foreign port are more 
or less puzzled at the regulations to be com- 
plied with before they are able to leave the 
ship. 

In the case of a steamer coming into 
Havana, let us say from New York, the usual 
arrival time is around seven o'clock in the 
morning. ‘The first thing the traveler hears 
is the room steward calling the passengers to 
get ready for the doctor. The average per- 
son does not know what it is all about. He 
hears some one request the passengers to as- 
semble in the dining room, After the doctor 
has left they wonder why he came at all, as 
they did not see anything in particular that 
he did. ‘They dislike asking questions, each 
feeling perhaps that he is the only one who 
does not know all about it; so as a rule they 
say nothing and continue to wonder what it is 
all about. 

With this in mind, we thought it might be 
of interest to set down the actual procedure 
in connection with the entering of our steam- 
ers at Havana, and the regulations when em- 
barking on one of our steamers at that point. 

The expected hour of arrival of the 
steamer is reported by wireless some twenty- 
four hours ahead. ‘The next report is re- 
ceived at our office by telephone when the 
steamer is sighted by the wireless operator at 
Morro Castle, who usually sights the ship 
from thirty minutes to an hour before its ar- 
rival, depending upon the hour and the visi- 
bility. 

When the steamer arrives just off Morro 
Castle, it is met by the pilot, who goes aboard 
and remains on the bridge until the ship drops 
anchor or is docked at the pier. As soon as 


the vessel comes into port a yellow flag is 
hoisted which means that no one can board 
or leave it until the doctor sent by the govern- 
ment officials has been aboard and examined 
the bill of health given the ship at New York 
before it sailed from that port. 

When the doctor is satisfied that the bill 
of health is in order and has assured himself 
that no sickness of a contagious character has 
developed on board the steamer intransit, he 
usually goes ashore without having made in- 
dividual examination of passengers and crew, 
though, if he deems it necessary, which is sele 
dom the case, he may require each passenger 
and each member of the crew to appear before 
him. After the doctor has left, the yellow 
flag is lowered and the Customs officials come 
aboard. ‘They inspect the cargo manifests and 
are furnished with a complete list of cargo 
and stores aboard the ship. 

Next, the Immigration officials come 
aboard and call for the manifests showing the 
names of all passengers. The latter are then 
assembled and pass before the Immigration 
inspectors, usually in the music or dining 
saloon. All those who are landing for resi- 
dence or who come as other than tourists, are 
furnished a yellow landing card, which is 
taken up by an officer of the steamer when 
the passenger goes ashore. Passengers land- 
ing temporarily as tourists are given, in ad- 
dition to the yellow landing card, a gray card 
which identifies them as tourists and is good 
for a period of thirty days. If such passengers 
leave Cuba within thirty days: this card will 
serve as an exemption from payment of tax 
assessed against those who carry funds out of 
the country. Passengers who are continuing 
to another port on the same steamer are fur- 
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nished only the gray identification card. These 
cards are collected by the Customs officials 
when the steamer is boarded on the day of 
sailing. 

When embarking at Havana, baggage 
should be presented at our Baggage Room at 
Santa Clara Pier at least an hour before the 
scheduled sailing time. 

The Treasury Department of the Cuban 
government sends an inspector to our Bag- 
gage Room an hour before a sailing. Pas- 
sengers embarking who are not in possession 
of a gray tourist identification card are re- 
quired to make a declaration as to the amount 
of money they are taking out of Cuba, and 
the Inspector collects a tax of one-fourth of 
one per cent. on all funds in excess of $50.00 
carried by each passenger, giving a receipt for 
the collection made. A Customs official sta- 
tioned at the gang-plank requires each pas- 
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senger to surrender a receipt showing pay- 
ment of tax, or a gray tourist card exempting 
him from payment. At this point the pas- 
senger is also required to exhibit his passage 
ticket to verify the fact that he is duly booked 
and ticketed. 

Passengers should deliver their tickets at 
once to the Purser, who is at the gang-plank 
with the Customs official. ‘ 

Visitors who desire to go aboard steamer 
to say good-bye to their friends may do so by 
securing a Customs pass. “These passes are 
necessary for the reason that the ship, while 
at the wharf or anchored in the bay, is in the 
Customs zone, and is accordingly subject to 
Customs regulations. Passes are collected at 
the gangway by a Customs inspector. Visi- 
tors are notified by a member of the Stewards 
Department in ample time for them to go 
ashore before the steamer sails. 


M TELA RAILROAD COMPANY 


i 
i Richard H. Goodell i 
‘ General Manager \ 
i Tela, Honduras, C. A. 
H July 21, 1927 


Mrs. M. E. Schoen, Editor, , 
UNIFRUITCO, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mrs. Schoen: 5 
Upon this, the second anniversary of “UNIFRUITCO”, the members of the Tela 
Railroad Company desire to express their congratulations upon the splendid work our maga- 
zine has performed. Second to none in popularity, “UNIFRUITCO” is eagerly awaited 
here month by month, where its diversity of articles and editorials has played no small 
part in keeping us in touch with the activities of our friends in other Divisions, and in 
i enlarging our knowledge of and appreciation for the work of the Company in fields which 
f 3 we could never hope to understand were it not for our magazine. 

We have tried to show our appreciation by contributing our share of material to your 
columns. |You have our assurance that the third year of “UNIFRUITCO’S”’ life will be 
backed with more Tela enthusiasm than ever. 
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Stem of Bananas Gets Unique 
Publicity 


Millionth stem shipped from Guaymas District, Tela, Honduras, 
Reaches Sumner’s Market, Boston, Mass. 


Just as people are at times unwittingly 
placed before the public eye, so even a stem 
of bananas may be singled out for special at- 
tention. 

When it was found recently that the mil- 
lionth stem of bananas had been cut aiid was 
about to be shipped from the Guaymas Dis- 
trict of the Tela Railroad Company, Tela, 
Honduras, Mr. H. F. Sharp, Superintendent, 
decided he would like to know the final desti- 
nation of the stem. Accordingly, he attached 
the following letter, typed in red ink: 

Tela Railroad Company 
Honduras Office 
Guaymas District Office, 
June 18, 1927 

To Whom It May Concern: 

The stem to which this note is attached 
is the one millionth stem of bananas to be 
cut and shipped from the Guaymas Dis- 
trict for the year 1927. 

As we are all very much interested in 
just where this stem is finally sold at re- 
tail, we would greatly appreciate it if the 
retail dealer would let us know the final 
destination of this stem, 

Please address: 

Mr. H. F. Sharp, Superintendent, 
Guaymas District, 

Tela Railroad Company, 

Tela, Honduras, C. A. 

Mr. Sharp’s admirable curiosity was re- 
warded by the following letter addressed to 
him by Mr. M. Riley of Sumner’s Market 
Company, Boston, Mass.: 


SUMNER’S MARKET COMPANY 
31 BROMFIELD STREET 
Boston, Mass. 

July 8, 1927 
Mr. H. F. Sharp, 
Tela Railroad Company, 
Tela, Honduras, C. A. 
Dear Sir: 

Our company was very much pleased 
to receive the one millionth stem of ba- 
nanas. It first arrived at Rocco Palladino 
Company, a wholesale house from which 
we receive our bananas. 
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Through the influence of Mr. George 
Arancio, the stem of bananas was brought 


to our store. We made a very lovely dis- 
play of it in our show window where it 
attracted a great deal of attention. “The 
stem was marked with a card explaining 
it was the one millionth stem of bananas 
cut and shipped from the Guaymas Dis- 
trict for the year 1927, 

Mr. Palladino and Mr. Arancio had a 
photographer take several pictures of the 
display and also of the stem itself. “This 
attracted a great deal of attention and a 
crowd of people watched while they were 
taking the pictures. 

Countless people have come into the 
store after reading the sign and made in- 
quiries regarding the bananas. 

The stem was a very handsome one as 
you know and the bananas tasted as good 
as they looked. I can personaliy vouch 
for that. 

Yours truly, 
Sumner’s Market Company 


(signed) M. Riley 
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The Ulua Society 


Two talks by Professor Lewis Knudson 
of Cornell University—one at Progreso on 
July 18, the other in Tela on the twentieth 
—gave the members of the Society an unusual 
opportunity to learn some of the fundamentals 
underlying the nutritional processes of the 
banana plant. 

It takes a man like Professor Knudson, 
thoroughly versed in the subject, to picture to 
us graphically and in a way we can under- 
stand, the functioning of the banana plant as 
a great sun engine, drawing up water and min- 
eral salts from the soil and then, with the 
aid of sunlight, manufacturing in the leaf- 
tissues complex carbohydrate compounds to be 
used in the development of the plant and its 
fruit. 

Following his talk, Professor Knudson was 
plied with questions. “Iwo of these had to 
do with subjects much discussed by Farms 
men since the visit of Professor Hodgson in 
March—the value of tillage or “dust mulch” 
for conserving soil moisture, and the effective- 
ness of capillary attraction in drawing mois- 
ture from wet lower layers of the soil to dry 
upper ones. In both cases Professor Knudson 
agreed with Professor Hodgson. ‘Tillage is 
only of value for conserving soil moisture in 
so far as it destroys weeds and cuts down 
losses by evaporation through unnecessary leaf 
surface, and capillary action will mot bring 
water from lower levels of the soil to higher 
ones. 

Professor Knudson’s talks are certainly to 
be classed among the most instructive to which 
it has been the Society’s privilege to listen. 
We hope his next visit to Tela will be soon. 


Tela Celebrates Baseball 
Victory 


Ar 7:00 P. M. Saturday, July 9, in the 
Palm Grove Green Room, a big supper, at- 
tended by officials and employees of the Tela 
Railroad Company and members of the Tela 
Baseball Club, was given the Tela Baseball 
Team in honor of its victories in Tela over 
the Castilla Baseball Team of the Truxillo 
Railroad Company on July 2 and 3. 

‘The dependable staff of Count Rossi’s Palm 
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Grove lived up to its excellent reputation 
about these parts as to their culinary art and 
put out a splendid spread. The Count, an 
admirable fellow and an enthusiastic baseball 
fan, dispensed his best and saw to it that 
everyone kept merry. 

There were speeches galore made on this 
occasion, as is to be expected. “Toastmaster 
André Garsaud (a fellow singularly adept in 
this role as ‘he is in arranging baseball sched- 
ules) got out of the jefes, in approved style, 
all there was to be said with regard to base- 
ball in general within the Unirep Fruit 
CoMPANY realm, and the Tela Team, cham- 
pions of the Untrep Frurr Company in the 
Tropics, in particular. 

At 9:00 o’clock, following the closing 
speech by Mr. André Garsaud, the party 
came to an end. But just a word about that 
closing speech! Andy started off with an 
apology to the gathering. He explained he 
“came not here to talk”, that we all knew 
him as a “man of few words”, but that on 
this important occasion he felt it his duty to 
get the opinion of its supporters on the team 
he managed, and secure the promise of all 
for continued support in maintaining an ag- 
gregation that would keep Tela the champions 
for some time to come, etc., etc., etc. The 
rousing cheers that greeted the finish of his 
“speech of a few words” should assure Andy 
that team. and supporters are behind his views 
one hundred per cent. 


Rare Beasts, Birds and Snakes 
Arrive here from Honduras 


Some Are So Strange Zoo's Superintendent 
Needs An Introduction—Shipment In- 
cludes Three-Weeks-Old Bears 
and Spotted Porcupines. 


A VALUABLE shipment of rare birds, 
beasts and reptiles from the jungles of Hon- 
duras arrived yesterday at the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens. 


Some of them were so rare that even 
‘C. Emerson Brown, who has received many a 
strange creature during his long term as 
superintendent of the gardens, needed a for- 
mal introduction. 

The collection, made by D. D. H. March 
Honduras 


’ 


representative of the Antivenin 
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Institute of America, who was sent to Phila- 
delphia from Boston by Dr. Thomas E. Bar- 
bour, President of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, includes snakes, bears, monkeys, 
a fox, opossums and porcupines. 

From a scientific standpoint, probably the 

most valuable portion of the shipment was 
the crate containing twenty-four poisonous 
snakes. One of these, the fer-de-lance, is the 
most poisonous snake in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 
. Mr. Afranio de Amaral, Director of the 
Antivenin Institute, plans to immediately ex- 
tract some of the poison from the snakes to 
save persons suffering from snakebite. 

Mr. Brown was forced to stand on _ his 
head to greet the monkeys and porcupines. 
They spend half of their lives hanging by 
their tails, eating their meals in that position, 
and sometimes getting their beauty sleep while 
swinging in the tropical breeze with their 
heads down. 

The porcupines are spotted and yellowish 
white in color and their quills are extremely 
sharp. There were three of them in the ship- 
ment. Several kinkajous, commonly known 
as night monkeys, were included. ‘They are 
odd-looking creatures, the size of a small cat, 
with large eyes. 

Fifteen toads occupied another crate. One 
wild turkey stretched his neck through the top 
of a box, screeched a few loud calls for food 
and proceeded to look over his new home. 
His only feathered companions on the journey 
were two parrots and a macaw. The fox was 
gray, not unlike the American gray fox, al- 
though much smaller. 

Two baby honey bears, just three weeks 
old, will probably be among the best drawing 
cards at the “animal farm” for a while. Their 
parents accompanied them, their long noses 
and dark fur in sharp contrast to the other 
varieties already in the gardens. 

Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 


June 10, 1927 


Tela Personals 


Everyone will be interested to learn 
that Mr. André Garsaud, Superintendent of 
Construction and Manager of Tela Baseball 
Club, has received a prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars for a suggestion. 

Andy is also the proud possessor of a letter 
from Mr, Cutter which he received in con- 
nection with the award and he never misses 
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an opportunity to show it to those who call 
on him at this office occasionally. 


The Tela fight fans wish to express their 
appreciation for the splendid service rendered 
by the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 
on the occasion of the recent Dempsey- 
Sharkey battle. 

Mr. Bay, Chief Operator at Tela, pulled 
the news in out of the ether and Bill Mais 
did the broadcasting, blow by blow, to the 
Mess Hall and the Masonic Club by tele- 
phone where Andy Garsaud and Hubert 
Davis announced the results to appreciative 
audiences. 

One of the most pleasant events ever 
staged in Tela took place on July 16 when 
members of the Tela Golf Club gathered 
*neath the big trees at number four green to 
enjoy a delicious picnic spread. ‘The principal 
article on the menu was roast young pig, do- 
nated for the occasion by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
E. Morris and deliciously prepared by the hos- 
pital chef. 

As a diversion, Miss Margaret Johnson, 
“Pa” Purdy and Mr. Shumaker featured a 
wading and canoeing contest which brought 
forth peals of laughter from the assembled 
throng. 

Members of the Club take this opportunity 
to express their sincere appreciation to Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris and the Committee in charge 
for a most pleasant outing. 


It is very gratifying to learn that a former 
member of the great Tela Railroad Company 
organization thas copped the golf champion- 
ship of the Preston Division. We refer to 
none other than our old amigo Mr. M. S. 
Kidder. Undoubtedly his years of swinging 
a machete along the banks of the Ulua and 
out at Quindongo explains a part of his 
prowess with the driver. 


Excitement over the outcome of the Castilla 
—Tela series on July 4 last is undoubtedly 
the cause of our neglecting to express our ap- 
preciation to the ‘Tropical Radio Telegraph 
Company for their courtesy in broadcasting 
the first game inning by inning and the second 
game play by play. Though a little late, we 
want those interested to know of TRT’s splen- 
did cooperation. 


Mr. E. W. Sibley of Boston and Arlington 
arrived in our midst late in July. Soon after 
Mr. Sibley’s arrival there was a run on the 
bean market at the commissary and we under- 
stand that he has only taken about three meals 
at his regular boarding house since he arrived. 
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Mr. Sibley will be remembered as the gen- 
tleman who suffered such heavy losses in the 
disastrous fire at Building No. 263 some time 
ago. 

With Mr. Sibley came our old friend 
Johnny Moore of Puerto Castilla. We were 
all mighty glad to see Johnny again. 

Professor Knudson of Cornell University 
was a Tela visitor during July. 

Mr. Hans Bossard, representative of the 
Astoria Importing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, was an interested visitor 
at Tela during July. 

Misses Mary and Ada Fiegel of Rapid City, 
South Dakota, sisters of Mrs. Ross E. Moore, 
arrived July 23 on the S S. Atenas for an ex- 
tended visit. 

In a special interview they informed us 
that President Coolidge is enjoying himself 
no end but is somewhat worried over the pros- 
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pect of riding a real live horse which the 
Rapid City Boy Scouts presented to ‘him on 
the Fourth of July. Tela extends greetings 
to the Misses Fiegel and hopes they may en- 
joy their visit as much as Tela enjoys it. 

Mr. H. O. Easton, General Superintendent 
of the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, 
spent several days in Tela during July before 
proceeding to “Tegucigalpa. 

A foursome composed of Messrs. Ames, 
Mais, Otter and Enochs claims three decisive 
victories over the so-called “Famous Four” 
during the month of July. If this sort of 
thing continues, further use of the above ap- 
pellation by Messrs. Thomas, Nutter, Beasley 
and Whitaker will have to cease. 

Mr. R. V. Howley of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company arrived from ‘Teguci- 
galpa late in July and spent a few days with 
us, much to our enjoyment. 


|_imon 


IKwsman CILLEY has been visiting 
the Hospital morning, noon and evening. We 
wonder. Luis A. Lopez, Consul of Vene- 
zuela, has been a very frequent caller at the 
Hospital, also. And again, we wonder! 
(Salem, Mass. and Venezuelan papers, please 
copy). 

Mr. Raymond .F. Huber, who arrived on 
the $. S. Toloa, is a new man for the Mer- 
chandise Department. Mr. Huber has in- 
formed us that a Miss Barnaby was on the 
Toloa as far as Panama, stopping off for a 
month’s visit, after which she will come to 
Limon to join the Accounting Department. 
This news caused throbbing in the hearts of 
the “boys”. The young lady little realizes 
how popular she is already. She will be due 
in Limon some time in August. 

The Unrrruitco Club of Limon held a 
special meeting to elect two officers to fill va- 
cancies caused’ by resignations. Mr. W. H. 
Boschen, Steamship Agent, was elected Presi- 
dent. Mr. Joseph N. Hughes, Assistant 
Chief Clerk in the Accounting Department, 
was chosen Treasurer. The other officials of 
the Club are C. J. Stockbridge, Vice President, 
and John Doyle, Secretary. 

Because of the blow-down at Santa Marta 
recently, one of the New York boats calls 
here for cargo. We suspect the existence of 
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many more fruit-stands in the States these 
Summer days and have fancies of roadside 
emporiums with the famous product of the 
Unirep Frurr Company. 

Since his return from the States, Mr. 
Marsh has proved his particular interest in 
our swimming promontory at Hospital Point 
is as great as ever. One of the new men 
from the States arrived while Mr. Marsh was 
away and consequently he didn’t recognize the 


Division Manager who was in the water with 


Mr. M. J. Thomas, Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise, and Mr. J. C. B. Davidson, As- 
sistant Supérintendent of Merchandise. As 
these three gentlemen were enjoying the rise 
and fall of the anchored raft, the new arrival 
was trying to decide who the stranger might 
be. There being no ship at the pier, he con- 
cluded that Mr. Marsh must be a visitor. 

Mr. Thomas F. Hogan has come from 
Almirante to Limon to join the Accounting 
Department. ‘Tom’ is an enthusiastic golfer 
and he is taking advantage of Limon’s course. 
He is listed in our perpetual tennis tourna- 
ment, also, and judging from exhibitions up 
to now he will be a single cause of a changed 
line-up. We don’t know it as a certainty, but 
we've heard rumors that Tom has made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman in Limon whose 
name is Beavers. 
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The Fourth of July was celebrated in 
Limon with a dance on Saturday evening, 
July 2. One of the tennis courts was the 
scene of the gala event, and this and the Com- 
munity House were suitably decorated. An 
orchestra was brought from San Jose. ‘There 
Were many visitors, principal among them be- 
ing Mr. Roy T. Davis, American Minister 
at San Jose. (guests were present from the 
Capital, Cartago and Heredia. Dancing con- 
tinued until 4 A. M., and Sunday was ob- 
served as “a day of rest”. It reminded one 
of the historical Christmas when Washington 
surprised the Hessians at Trenton. We have 
been informed that our Steward at the Com- 
munity House, ‘“‘Pat” Sullivan, was glad when 
the “Good Night Ladies” was played. ‘The 
Committee in charge receive but faint praise 
when we say that their work was well carried 
out and genuinely appreciated by everyone. 
The Committee consisted of Mr. T. J. 
Maleady, American Consul, Limon, Mrs. 
Catherine Doyle, Mr. R. M. Silloway, Mr. 
D. J. Cloward, Mr. J. I. Meehan, and Mr. 
W. H. Boschen. 

Our perpetual tennis tournament continues. 
Rain has interfered with play. A shipment 
of balls has replenished the supply and the 
kings and queens of the racket are again ris- 
ing and descending on the scale of victory or 
defeat, when the weather is favorable. 

On the S. S. Ulua, Mr. D. J. McCarthy 
of the M. & S. Office left Limon to return 
to the States. We extend to “Mac” every 


good wish for success in the U. S. A. He 


was with us for about two and a half years. 


Mr. Anthony Daly of the Accounting De- 
partment has been transferred to Cristobal, 
sailing on the Ulua July 9. “Tony’s” depart- 
ure leaves a void and we envy Cristobal in 
receiving “one of ours”. A very vaporous 
farewell was tendered him aboard the Ulua. 
The Limon Branch of the A. O. H. was on 
hand to bid bon voyage to the retreating 
brother. “Joe” Hughes is President, “Tom” 
Hogan is “Executive” Secretary; with ‘Pat”’ 
Sullivan, “Chico” Meehan, J. A. Beirne, Kins- 
man Cilley and Louis DeGravelle, “Tony” 
knew the warmth of feeling that the 
“brothers” had for him. When the emigrating 
one looked around at the above-mentioned and 
many, O, so many others, and realized that 
he was to “put out”, well, we'll leave the rest 
to your imaginations. However, he was a 


game sport and he “put”’. 

Miss Lockwood and Mrs. Nicholson have 
recovered from their appendicitis operations. 
We are glad to see them about again. 

The S. §. Carrillo, leaving July 13, took 
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Mr. C. H. Krauth, Traveling Auditor, to 
Cristobal. Mr. Krauth had been with us for 
two months while Mr. Keough was away. 

An informal dance was held aboard the 
8. 8. Carrillo, July 13, which was attended 
by only a few of the boys. Except that we 
prefer to leave it somewhat of a mystery, we 
would give the details. In fact, some of the 
above-mentioned might involve the scribe, so 
he hesitates to rush in where the celestial 
spirits might fear to make their appearance. 

Mr. Robert Howley, Commercial Superin- 
tendent of the Tropical Radio Telegraph 
Company, sailed from Limon on the §S. S. 
Pastores, July 2. 


Murdock—What did Mr. Dubb do after 
missing his seventh putt? 

Joyce—Took out his tape measure and 
measured the ball, then the diameter of the 
hole-—Detroit Free Press. 


July 29, 1927 


Tue Calamares, on July 21, brought back 
to Limon Mr. J. B. Keough, Division Ac- 
countant. We are glad to have him back with 
us and are especially pleased to see him in 
good health once more after an operation sey- 
eral weeks ago for appendicitis. 

Mr. W. S. Crosby, Assistant to Traveling 
Auditor, returned to Limon on the Calamares. 
We are looking forward to receiving some 
pointers on golf from him one of these days. 

A certain man in Limon, L. M. Prager by 
name, is most happy because the Calamares 
carried here his “one and only”. Mr. Prager 
is now located in Limon after some time spent 
in the Agricultural Department in the coun- 
try. 

On July 28, the Pastores arrived with two 
men for the Merchandise Department: Mr. 
George B. Vangsness and Mr. Willard S. 
Lund. 

Mr. Stephen J. Donnellan came here on the 
Pastores, also, to sign the pay-roll of the 
Agricultural Department. 

Another lady stenographer has appeared in 
Limon via the .Pastores, Miss Martha Seuss. 
Miss Seuss was a visitor here not long ago, 
and evidently liked our surroundings. It 
should be mentioned, also, that one of Limon’s 
wide-awake sheiks, none other than “Jack” 
Wright, saw to it that he had the company of 
Miss Seuss at dinner at the Community House 
the first evening. We have heard that Jack 
is a fast worker; we believe it now. On the 
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second morning after her arrival, while Miss 
Seuss was walking to the office, the “P. I. C.” 
Railway, better known as the “bus”, was pass- 
ing. Louis DeGravelle shouted to somebody 
to hold “Chico” Meehan. Nothing occurred 
because the ‘“‘somebody” obeyed Louis. The 
“Push In Close’? Railway rides much easier 
over Limon’s “Rocky Road to the Community 
House” when ‘‘Pop” Phoenix, Mr. Sheehy, 
Ben Scoltock, and others, suffer themselves to 
go along. 

On July 29, the Suriname arrived, bring- 
ing back to these shores two distinguished 
gentlemen. We are not going to tell you why 
they’re that kind of people, but they are; Mr. 
Sam Keesee and Mr. Arthur Enderlin. The 
Northern Railway will welcome Sam with 
open arms. We are sure that Mr. Gore, in 
charge of the Radio Station, will not ask Mr. 
Enderlin why he didn’t take “another two 
weeks”. It is whispered that Pop Phoenix 
is especially glad that his ‘extreme’? partner 
is back. Pop and Sam make the long and 
broad of it on the Northern Railway among 
the Conductors. Mr. Enderlin brought a fine 
collection of pictures taken with his camera, 
received just before his departure for the 
States. His sister was to have come to Limon 
for a visit. After seeing the pictures of her, 
we aren’t sure just how to feel about her not 
having come, for she’s an attractive young 
lady, and the sheiks and “would-be’s” of 
Limon—well use your imagination. 

Mr. Fred Lindstrom of Almirante was in 
Limon on July 29, returning from the States, 
where he had spent his vacation. Beside Tom 
Hogan and a few others whom he had known 
previously, Mr. Lindstrom made the acquaint- 
ance of the new arrivals. He brought news 
concerning our friends at Almirante, and 
we've heard that he has already made his 
debut at Beaver’s, so we know he will have 
chronicles to take with him to Almirante. 

“Box Car” Joe, the famous beach-comber 
of Limon, has a new rig. Somebody has pre- 
sented Joe with a suit that adds to his appear- 
ance. He is as solicitous as ever for colones. 


O NE ton of corn-cobs recently distilled at 
the University of Minnesota, produced .5843 
cubic feet of combustible gas, 76.2 pounds of 
acetic acid, 24 pounds of wood alcohol, 140 
pounds of wood tar, and 622 pounds of char- 
coal. (Sam Kress smokes a corn-cob pipe.) 
We understand that at Emory University, 
Georgia, only 37 out of 600 students “‘prefer 
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blondes”. To the other 563 we extend an 
invitation to visit Costa Rica—Limon and San 
Jose. , 

Among the passengers arriving on the S. S. 
Cavina, July 7, was Julio Acosta, ex-Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. Seftor Acosta had been absent 
from Costa Rica for more than a year. 

Luis Anderson, a prominent lawyer of San 
Jose, also arrived on the Cavina after an ex- 
tended visit to South America and Europe. 

On the S. S. Carrillo, arriving at Limon 
July 12, was General Carlos Cuervo Marquez, 
with his three daughters and son. General 
Marquez is Colombian Minister to Mexico. 
This was his first visit to Costa Rica, and he 
was desirous of seeing San Jose or Cartago. 
There was not sufficient time, however, for a 
trip to either city, but a special train made a 
run to Estrada and return. The party ex- 
pressed great appreciation for the cordiality 
shown by the officials at Limon. 

“Pop” Phoenix has taken upon his broad 
shoulders the responsibility of a little dog. 
We say “responsibility”, yet we’ve not seen or 
heard the quadruped since the first evening it 
made its debut at the Community House. 
Where is he, Pop? Has somebody alienated 
his affections? 

Limon has greeted newcomers and others 
returning from vacations as follows: 

Mr. Jacob Green came to take charge of 
the Laundry. Mr. H. W. Haase is now fill- 
ing the position of Cable Clerk in the Man- 
ager’s Office. Miss Florence Crowe, Secre- 
tary to the Division Accountant, returned on 
the Ulua. Mr. Percy R. Dickson, Commis- 
sary Inspector, returned from vacation on the 
Ulua. Mr. Robert Eustace, Dispatcher, re- 
turned from vacation on the Ulua. Mr. Floyd 
Jones is a new addition to the Accounting De- 
partment. 

Louis DeGravelle is a deserter from the 
“temporary bachelor ranks”, his wife and little 
son having returned on the Saramacca. We 
were going to add something else, but think 
Louis will get “his” in a later edition of 
UNIFRUITCO. 

Mr. James Gregson, the Official: Diver of 
the Company at Limon, departed for Avon- 
mouth, August 5, on the S. S, Carare. Here’s 
the picture of the passenger list which shows 
the Gregson Family: 
Mr. James Gregson 
Mrs. Martha Gregson 
James Gregson, Jr. 
Percival Gregson 


Irene Gregson 
Florence Gregson 
Orita Gregson 
Dorothy Gregson 


We wish them all a pleasant: voyage and 
a very happy vacation. 
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“Cilley ’ Jingles 
“Swep” Davis 


There is a man in Limon Town 
Who is so wondrous tall 

"Tis said that when he’s standing up 
He can’t see his feet at all. 


“Pop” Phoenix 
Another gent who lives down here 
Was found asleep on the floor, 
For he had got so very broad 
He couldn’t get through the door. 


“Shorty” Waldron 
An Engineer, a Limon boy, 
Played golf with a winsome lass; 
But this game of golf was quite short-lived, 
For “Shorty” got lost in the grass. 


Jack Wright 

Limon has a sheiking sheik 
Who wears such wondrous ties 
That just to gaze upon this sight 
Would almost blind your eyes. 


Father Beirne 
There is a comilon among us, 
With an appetite so great 
That the least ‘‘Sully” should charge him 
Is double double rate. 


On Tuesday, July 19, sponsored by Cap- 
tain Barratt of the S. S. Santa Marta, the 
ship’s baseball club, captained by Mr. M. W. 
Cornelius, and the Limon ‘““Ticos”, captained 
by their untiring Manager, Mr. Humberto 
Ramirez of the Fruit Department, met on the 
Limon diamond fora “sun bath” game which 
was very interesting. “The Ticos made two 
home runs in the first inning, and a strong 
game followed. ‘The score: 


1234567 8 9 Total 
Santa Marta......0 20000 0 0 2—4 
ALTGOS SS Sia heidi s Se 20110111 0-7 
All the passengers from the S. S. Santa 


Marta and “tout”? Limon were there. 
cheering greeted Mr. Cornelius, who made a 
fine catch at short, saving two runs which 
would have been certain for the Ticos. 


Colombia 


July 28, 1927 
O N Sunday, July 25, at the Club, a most 


enthusiastic meeting took place which was at- 
tended by practically everyone in the Divi- 
sion who is interested in sports. The object 
of the meeting was to organize one associa- 
tion to control all athletic activities through- 
out the Division, and it went over—big. Not 
only was everybody interested, but each one 
had something to say. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan of organization and 
attend to other. necessary details. Another 
meeting was called for the following Sunday. 
After the meeting some snappy baseball prac- 
tice provided an outlet for the enthusiasm. 
This is just one ofthe steps being taken to 
get ready for Tela, Castilla or any of the 
other Divisions. * 

Mr. O. D. Honiball, Division Accountant, 
and “family, returned from vacation on July 
27. After a most pleasant trip to England, 
with visits to the Continent, Mrs. Honiball 


expressed herself as being happy to get back 
home. 

There seems to be a concentration in Santa 
Marta of the Medical Department. During 
the past ten days we have had the good for- 
tune to welcome Dr. H. C. Clark, Dr. R. C. 
Connor and Mr. J. A. Corrigan. It is a 
pleasure to have these gentlemen with us. We 
want to go on record, however, as stating that 
plagiarisms from ‘‘Hamlet” relative to condi- 
tions in the state of Denmark are decidedly 
not in order, ; 

Our Prado population, after being for sev- 
eral months at an alarmingly low ebb, is be- 
ginning to swing back to normalcy. Mr. and 
Mrs. O. M. Gartner arrived on the Motagua 
after a delightful vacation in the Hoosier State 
and Boston. Mrs. L. M. Drennan has also 
returned, proudly escorted by Larry and Dick 
Drennan, who return after two years of study 
at Fishburn Military Academy to spend the 
vacation months in Santa Marta. Larry had 
been here but a fortnight when he romped 


away with the prize of the Golf Club One- 
Club Tournament, turning in a 43 and sub- 


sequently claiming the twenty-two dollar prize 


the participants had made up. 

The Camito landed the largest contingent 
of returning wayfarers. Mr. and Mrs. O. L. 
Flye were the first we saw when the boat tied 
up, but they were not alone. .We were de- 
lighted to greet Miss Eva Flye, Miss Ray 
Thurlow and Orlando Flye, Jr., who return 
to Santa Marta to spend their vacations from 
school. Miss Thurlow is a student at Cush- 
ing Academy with Miss Flye. Mrs. F. A. 
Hatch was another member of this group, re- 
turning after a fortnight’s trip to Jamaica 
with Master Buddy and Miss Josephine. 
Hitherto Lawrence Mack has not attempted 
to conceal his light regard for the sons of New 
England who insist it is the glory spot of the 
United States and the home of the great. But 
—-since it is known that Newburyport is Miss 
Thurlow’s home town, he has attempted to 
join the ranks of the boosters. He will not 
be admitted. Even Al Bogren is trying to 
change his birthplace. 

Mr. Jack Kansas, who has been appointed 
to the post of Superintendent of Merchandise, 
arrived on the Cammito to take up his duties. 
Mrs. Kansas is visiting in Guatemala at pres- 
ent, and our tennis stars are anxiously await- 
ing her arrival for the chance to cross racquets 
with her. 
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Francis Ryan, who, we imagine, is the sole 
representative of the Indian Territory of lowa 
in the Tropics, has returned from leave. He 
has confidentially stated that after an impar- 
tial survey of the corn and hog belt, Mr, 
Coolidge’s chances are not the highest for the 
coming term. However, Francis’ prosperous 
appearance confirms the general belief that this 
attitude towards the G. O, P. has been in- 
spired by some generous Democratic state com: 
mittee. 

Mrs. Ruben Kidd, formerly of Almirante, 
arrived on the Camito to join Mr. Kidd, who 
is engaged on drag-line work in the Division 
with his father, Mr. William Kidd. Baby 
Muriel stood the trip very weil and was re- 
warded for her behavior, for she now has a 
new brother (Ellis) for a playmate, who wa; 
born shortly after Mrs. Kidd’s . arrival. 
Mother and child, to use the age-old but sufh- 
cient phrase, are doing very well, and Ruben’s 
pride is greater on each week-end visit to 
town. 

As a result of Mr. Gooch’s recent trip to 
England, we have had the pleasure of wel- 
coming to the Division several new men froin 
England. To date Messrs. Whybrew, Piatt, 
Allen and Gray have arrived, and we under- 
stand several more are en route. We all agree 
that Mr. Gooch has used his very finest judg- 
ment in the selection of these new men. 


S. S. “Ulua” leaving Havana harbor 
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PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS 


Mer and Mrs. A. Toupin sailed from 
Santiago to New York on vacation. 

Mr. M. Carrington has returned from va- 
cation. 

Mr. W. A. MacGonagle of the Account- 
ing Department has gone to Boston, Mass., 
for six weeks’ vacation. 3 

Mr, Frank Baird, Pathologist, and Mr. 
R. G. Snyder, Overseer, Cuatro Veredas 
Farm, have left for Canada where they ex- 
pect to resume their studies at the Ontario 
Agricultural College in Guelph. 

Mr, S. E. Townend, District Superin- 
tendent, Los Negritos, has resigned to accept 
a position managing a banana estate in Ja- 
maica. Mr. Townend has a record of four- 
teen years’ service in the Division in all capa- 
cities from Timekeeper to District Superin- 
tendent. 

Saturday afternoon, July 23, the personnel 

of the Administrative and Agricultural De- 
partments assembled at Los Negritos for a 
farewell party in honor of Mr. and Mrs, Sid- 
ney Townend before their departure for Ja- 
maica. The afternoon was pleasantly spent 
in tennis and dancing; tea was served by the 
ladies. Before leaving, the party gathered 
in the “Casa de Empleados”, and Mr. Hillary, 
Superintendent of Agriculture, speaking for 
all present, wished Mr. Townend success in 
his new venture. 
_ Mr. ‘J. Douglas Bell, formerly Overseer 
on Pilén Farm, has been appointed District 
Superintendent of the Los Negritos District. 
Mr. Bell has had five years’ service here, in 
the capacity of Junior Overseer and Over- 
seer, and his appointment is both popular and 
well merited. 

Mr. Leonard Lindo of the Agricultural 


Department has returned after spending his 
vacation in Jamaica. 

Mrs. W. P. Hiscock, wife of our Super- 
intendent of Construction, sailed for the 
States on vacation. 

Mr. Stonley Arthur Street, who hails from 
Bath, Somerset, England, recently arrived to 
join our Merchandise Department. 

Miss Pease, nurse on our Hospital staff, 
left to spend her vacation in the States. 


Glen, Arthur and Willie, sons of our As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agriculture, re- 
turned from school in Jamaica to spend their 
holidays in Banes. 

Mr. John M. Tracey of Arlington, Mass., 
has joined the staff of our Material & Sup- 
ply Department. Mr. Tracey was previously 
employed by the Costa Rica Division of the 
Unitep Fruir Company. 

Mr. H. D. Piper of London, England, has 
joined the staff of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as a Timekeeper in Los Angeles Dis- 
trict. Mr. Piper was formerly an officer of 
the British cavalry and served in France and 
India. 

Other changes in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are as follows: B. P. Cockshott, to 
Overseer, Pilon Farm; G. D. Farquharson, 
to Overseer, Lindero Farm; G. C. Maxwell, 
to Overseer, Duruthy Farm; J. C. Austin, 
to Overseer, Caimana Farm; J. J. Brickely, 
to Overseer Cuatrocientas Rozas Farm; W. 
G. Fender, to Overseer Cuatro Veredas Farm. 

Mr. H. Austin, Assistant Master Mechanic 
of the Railway Department, accompanied by 
Mrs. Austin and their daughter Edith, sailed 
on the Zacapa from Santiago to New York 
for their vacation. 
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PRESTON DIVISIO. 


The Effects of Agricultural Methods Properly 
Applied to the Cuban Cane Industry 


By E. S. Walker 


OLE. 


Superintendent of Agriculture 


eee as this article may possibly 
be read by some who are not familiar with 
cane, it might be well to state that cane is 
usually planted in rows about seven feet apart 
in virgin land and six feet apart in replant 
areas, and that it grows from a cutting which 
obtains maturity about fifteen months after 
planting. After being cut it comes up again 
from the original root-stalk, which is called 
“ratooning’ and matures in about twelve 
months. The ratooning continues year after 
year with the proper care. 

For years in many parts of Cuba agricul- 
ture has approached very closely to getting 
something for nothing. This was accomplished 
by utilizing the resources of new lands and 
by taking advantage of extremely favorable 
conditions for growing cane, 

Agricultural methods in the past have con- 
sisted for the most part and in most places 
in Cuba in chopping down woodland, burn- 
ing it over and planting the cane in the areas 
burned over. ‘Che chopping and burning of 
the woodland were done in a crude way, re- 
sulting in the areas being left covered with 
tall stumps and logs which failed to burn. 
In the process of burning great damage was 
done to the soil by the fire, which consumed 
a great deal of material that would otherwise 
soon have become a valuable part of the soil 


had it been left undisturbed; however, there 
was still sufficient plant food and humus left 
in the soil to insure good crops of cane for 
many years with little additional expense. 


In the course of cane growth leaves fall 
off and if there are no fires after the first crop 
of cane there is always a thick bed of leaves, 
varying in thickness from two to eight inches. 
This mat of cane leaves, if left undisturbed, 
gradually disintegrates underneath due to the 
action of bacteria. ‘This disintegration con- 
tinues as long as the cane trash is moist ; when 
it becomes dry there is practically no disinte- 
gration. As the cane is harvested year after 
year the bed of leaves is continually replen- 
ished, if there are no fires to burn it off, and 
there is thus gradually added to the soil some 
compensation for the plant food being con- 
sumed by the cane. This bed of cane leaves 
also prevents the growth of obnoxious -weeds 
and grasses. About the only plants that are 
able to grow through it are shoots from around 
the old stumps and vines which may grow up 
along the sides of these stumps and_ spread 
over the top of the cane trash. Under these 
conditions it can be readily seen that very 
little cleaning or weeding is necessary and 
very little money is spent for this purpose. 

Each year as the cane springs up again, 
many more stalks develop than were in the 
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Scene in Cuban cane fields of Preston Division 


stool of cane originally. After many suc- 
cessive crops have ratooned, the cane, if left 
undisturbed, spreads out over the field and 
becomes too thick. If cane is cut in wet 
weather, there are likely to be stalks of cane, 
forced down into the ground by the carts, 
which will send up shoots. This aids in ob- 
literating the rows of cane and with the ex- 
cessive ratooning sometimes causes the field 
to attempt to produce more cane than can be 
properly matured. When this stage is reached 
it becomes necessary to take measures to eradi- 
cate the excess cane and to leave in the field 
only the cane which can be properly matured ; 
otherwise the field will gradually deteriorate 
in production. 

As long as there were plenty of new wood- 
lands, it was very common in Cuba to allow 
fields gradually to go out of production, har- 
vesting whatever possible without extra ex- 
pense and relying on increasing production 
through the planting of new lands. As long 
as this could be done, it was the most economi- 
cal plan from the standpoint of the needs of 
the immediate present, but from the stand- 
point of maintaining production indefinitely 
it was all wrong. The old method was purely 
one of exploiting natural resources built up 
through centuries and, naturally, it could not 
be continued indefinitely. In fact, the time 
has now arrived in most parts of Cuba where 
such practice is necessarily at an end. 


Tur chief question now is how to continue 
economical production on areas that have given 
up considerable of their virgin fertility. In 
Cuba the question of profitable production is 
also bound up with what is now for most 
mills concerned a high valuation. ‘This con- 


dition resulted to some extent from the high 


prices for which sugar sold in the last war 
and immediately afterward. Large areas of 
virgin woodland were then chopped down, 
burned, and planted at high costs as, logically, 
when sugar was high, labor and materials 
were correspondingly high. That, of course, 
was an abnormal condition and will never oc- 
cur again except under similar wartime con- 
ditions. Since that time sugar companies have 
had to carry depreciation, and have attempted 
to pay dividends on mills, railroads, cultiva- 
tions, buildings, etc., that in many cases could 
be duplicated now for their present book value, 
after ten years of depreciation. 

It is probable that the price of sugar, as 
it has existed during the past five years, may 
be considered an average price for the future. 
There would appear to be no good reason for 
believing that it will go much higher, unless 
there occurs some general upheaval, such as a 
war. Therefore, in order to make a profit 
from sugar production now, it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the cost of producing sugar. 
From the agricultural standpoint, in order to 
do this it is necessary to make improvements 
in the care of the fields and harvesting of the 
cane so that the losses in the virgin fertility 
of the soil may be compensated. The old sys- 
tem of exploiting the soil, as heretofore de- 
scribed, was, or rather should have been, a 
very economical one. Anyone familiar with 
agriculture, however, will realize that to at- 
tempt to produce cane as cheaply on lands that 
are partly exhausted as on virgin lands requires 
a great deal of thought and study, in order to 
make practical application of the best modern 
agricultural methods and to develop methods 
still better than those now known. ‘The sys- 
tem of allowing the fields to grow as long as 
possible with as little work as possible ex- 
pended upon them must necessarily be dis- 
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carded. Instead of using the hoe, it has now 
become necessary to use such implements as 
will make the plant food from the soil more 
readily available to the cane and will hasten 
the supplying of such additional plant food 
as can be made available. 

_ Farming implements in this part of Cuba 
up to four or five years ago were very little 
used and, as a result, practically no laborers 
were trained in their use. In order to in- 
crease the use of implements it was necessary 
gradually to develop men who were able to 
operate a simple machine, such as a hay rake 
or a cultivator. Very few laborers knew even 
how to drive mules or how to use a wrench 
for tightening a bolt, and the use of lubri- 
cating oil was entirely beyond their experi- 
ence. In order to put into practice the kind 
of cultivation that we believed our fields would 
have to have in order to maintain their fer- 
tility, it was necessary to start slowly to train 
mule drivers and operators of implements. 
This process was begun about four years ago 
and we consider that very fair progress has 
been made from that time on in developing an 
organization that understands how to use cul- 
tivating implements. It should be understood 
that we also had to educate many of our 
overseers and timekeepers, whose experience 
in an agricultural way was very limited. 

By careful cultivation fields may be made 
to produce satisfactorily many years longer 
than they would were cultivation not prac- 
ticed. In fact, if proper cultivation is fol- 
lowed from the time the cane is planted in 
virgin land, the field may be made to pro- 
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duce almost indefinitely without replanting 
where the soil is naturally good. The mea- 
sures to be taken are simple, consisting prin- 
cipally in turning the cane trash from one row 
into another and thoroughly cultivating every 
other row, leaving the alternate row deeply 
covered with cane trash undisturbed after it 
has been turned. ‘This method of cultivation 
eliminates the excess cane that tends to de- 
velop, pulverizes the soil, and permits the 
bacterial action to continue so that plant food 
in the soil is made available for the cane roots. 
The heavy mat of trash in every other row is 
so thick that it remains moist even in periods 
of very dry weather, and thus disintegration 
of the cane leaves continues without interrup- 
tion. The next time the cane is cut, the cane 
trash is moved to the other row and the opera- 
tion is continued as before. Each time the 
cane is cut and cultivated, any missing plants 
of cane are supplied. After the field has been 
cultivated once, the operation may all be done 


-by implements, the trash turned with a hay 


rake and the plowing done by the usual imple- 
ments, ‘The first cultivation is generally done 
with a heavy plow so as to uproot all cane 
not needed and, thoroughly to turn the soil. 
This is followed by cultivations with lighter 
implements until the cane is closed. A field 
so treated needs very little hand work, but 
it will usually be necessary to do some clean- 
ing with a hoe between the stools of cane im- 
possible to reach with the implements; this, 
however, amounts to very little. By this 
means fields are kept in satisfactory produc- 
tion and the capital expenditure is reduced. 


Cultivating ratoon cane. 


The cane is just starting to ratoon after being 
cut, Note cane leaves and trash in the alternate rows 


Field of replant cane 
showing results of 
implement  cultiva- 
tions without use of . 
hoes or other hand 
work 


In 1924 we cultivated with implements 1.3 
per cent. of the acreage of ratoon cane cut. 
This was the first year that an appreciable 


amount of such work was done. This year 
we shall cultivate 46 per cent. of area cut. 
Four years ago we were keeping our roads 
and the edges of our fields clean principally 
by hand chopping. This is necessarily a slow 
and expensive process. We now do this work 
with implements, such as the plow, harrow, 
or mowing machine and hay rake, and for 
from 10 to 40 per cent. of the former cost. 

Although, as stated before, the area which 
we are now cultivating with implements is 
many times as extensive as that of a few years 
ago, the cost per acre of mature cane for the 
item of cultivation for the year 1927, for in- 
stance, will be 32 per cent. less than that for 
1923. This is the result of efficient use of 
implements from a cost standpoint. 

The next question that naturally arises is 
as to results on production, or yield in ton- 
nage. Bearing in mind that the lands are 
getting older and that no commercial fer- 
tilizer is used, the following figures in tons 
per acre are interesting: 


Year Tons per acre 
1928 oe rae 12.65 
[O24 eas? SA: 16.23 
TO 2D ah Brats aeons 8 19.03 
LORG is eee 18.46 
1S Ay he es po ees faa 26.47 


Some of this variation is due to weather 
conditions. This year, for instance, our pro- 
duction was a little higher than it would have 
been had we been allowed to cut all of our 
cane, but there has been practically a steady 


increase in production which can be accounted 
for only by the increased and more efficient 
use of modern agricultural methods. 

Cartroads having a width of sixty to one 
hundred feet are maintained between the fields 
of cane for fire protection and for use as roads 
when hauling cane. Formerly, these were 
often allowed to grow up in bushes and ob- 
noxious weeds and grasses, because by the hand 
system the cost of chopping them was high. If 
this growth was cut down once each year it 
was considered all that could be spent for this 
purpose. Some years certain cartroads were 
not cut at all and every year many weeds ma- 
tured, making a fire hazard and spreading by 
means of their seeds into the cane fields. Now 
the vegetation in the roads is cut down as 
often as is necessary to prevent fire hazard 
and weed propagation; this may be necessary 
two to five times a year. ‘The cost for this 
work this year will be only 50 per cent. of 
the per acre cost of this work in 1923. The 
care of roads now is only 2.9 per cent. of 
the total cost of Farm Maintenance as com- 
pared to 4.1 per cent. in 1923. 


WV E have yet a long way to go in the 
utilization of existing agricultural implements 
and in the development of implements more 
readily adapted to Cuban conditions. Most 
of the cultivating implements which we have 
used so far are drawn by animal power. We 
are experimenting with the use of small trac- 
tors for this work and our experience so far 
indicates that there is little question but that 
as the manufacturers become familiar with 
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Cuban conditions and make some necessary 
improvements in their tractors and tractor 
implements, their use will be extended. 
Through the increased use of implements 
drawn by mechanical power we expect to be 
able to do more cultivating at the period of 
the year when labor is scarce and before the 
Spring rains, in order to put the ground in 
condition to receive the rain and to secure 
maximum results in cane growth. 

There will always be some fields that even- 
tually, due to fires, droughts, poor soil, or lack 
of proper care at the right time, will need to 
be entirely plowed up and replanted. More 
progress has been made in this class of work 
in Cuba than in the care of ratoon fields but 
the chief advance made in the last few years 
here has been in the increased use of imple- 
ments for cultivating and planting while very 
little progress has been made in the prepara- 
tion of the land. Where fairly large tracts 
of land can be worked the Fowler steam plow 
is excellent equipment for preparing the lands 
for replanting. In smaller areas tractors are 
usually more economical. 

Planting was at- one time done almost al- 
together by hand; at the present time we use 
a combination of hand and implement when- 
ever conditions will allow, i. e., the land is 
furrowed by implements and the cane is 
dropped by hand into the furrows and then 
covered by implements. Planting can be done 
by this method for about 60 per cent. of the 
cost of the strictly hand method. ‘There is 
a machine being used in Cuba, I understand, 
which gives promise of being successful in 
planting the cane with even less hand labor, 
and there is no doubt that such a machine 
will be perfected soon. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
cultivating of the cane after it is planted. In- 
stead of waiting for all of the cane to come 
up before starting cultivation in fields that are 
likely to be weedy, we begin cultivating be- 
fore the cane actually comes up, if conditions 
will allow, and continue it constantly; as a 
result we have had fields in which it was not 
necessary to use the hoe at all. By the use 
of these modern methods in planting and cul- 
tivating replant cane, we have gradually re- 
duced the capital expenditure for replanting 
until it is less than 80 per cent. of what it 
was four years ago, and in some cases we have 
closed cane for one-half the former cost. 

Areas which need to be replanted should 
in many cases have a crop of legumes, such 
as cow peas, turned under, in order to replen- 
ish the depleted supply of humus in the soil, 
so necessary for proper plant growth. So 
far the cow pea has proved to be the best 
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for our use here. Our experience also indi- 
cates that the ground should not be allowed 
to lie bare any great length of time, as the hot 
tropical sun seems to stop the bacterial action 
in the soil and to dry up the humus, result- 
ing in considerable loss of humus and in the 
soil becoming compact after rains. Legum- 
inous crops should therefore be grown on any 
field after it is plowed, unless it is to be re- 
planted soon. 


For the cutting and hauling of the cane 
we now use in place of the high wheeled cart 
the cart equipped with caterpillar tread. This 
enables hauling to be continued over wet fields 
with less damage to them and insures a more 
steady supply of cane to the mill during wet 
weather. Bull power is still used almost en- 
tirely for pulling the carts. Tractors have 
been used in a small way and give promise of 
being successful for hauling cane from level 
areas where roads can be fairly well drained. 
The cutting is still done by hand, as to date 
no machine has been found that will cut the 
cane as it grows here in Cuba. Experiments 
are still going on in different countries for 
the development of a cane-cutting device, and 
if the labor shortage increases necessity will 
demand that a suitable machine be developed 
which will reduce the hand labor necessary 
to harvest the cane. Along with this will no 
doubt come developments in the loading and 
hauling of the cane, so that it seems reason- 
able to assume that the harvesting of cane 
and its loading and hauling will be done more 
and more by machinery and less and less by 
hand. 

In the direction of cheaper production— 
there is yet another field which holds great 
promise of increasing the production of sugar 
per acre and that is in the development of 
imvroved cane varieties. Experiments with 
different varieties are in progress here and 
in many parts of Cuba, so that it is reason- 
ably safe to say that in a few years we shall 
have an improved variety of cane for plant- 
ing in those areas which it may be found neces- 
sary or advisable to replant. 

The soil here in Cuba as a whole contains 
a great deal of plant food and it is believed 
that with proper handling it will be many 
years before it will be necessary to apply com- 
mercial fertilizer in order to maintain pro- 
duction. 


What the future has in store for you de- 
pends in a large measure on what you place in 
store for the future. 


September, 1927 


Grrorcer V. PARKINSON, | better 
known among’ his associates as “Park”, has re- 
cently been promoted to the position of Super- 
intendent Engineer of the Preston Mill, vice 
Irwin F. Mattson, who has been transferred 
to the same position at the Banes Mill. 
Park has been supervising electrical instal- 
lations for so many years that he knows most 
of the ohms and watts by their first names, 
and his wanderings have taken him to about 
every state in the Union. When he drifted 
to Cuba a few years ago, he quickly realized 
the possibilities of introducing electrical en- 
gineering into the manufacture of sugar, and 
has since devoted his energies along this line. 
During his leisure hours Park may be found 
endeavoring to overcome the wireless opera- 
tion of the ‘Fleet’? at Guantanamo Bay with 
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his radio outfit; but the reception would indi- 
cate that the entire Fleet is continually at tar- 
get practice. 


The Reform of the Young 
Employee 


The Young Employee said: 
“This rising at daybreak 
Is something I hate 
I love to quit early.” 
“T’m against it,” said the Big Jefe. 


“Well,” rejoined the Young Employee 
“T love to crawl in 

To the somnolent hay 

After playing stud-poker 
All night and all day.” 

“Tt holds up the work,” said the Jefe. 


And then the Young Employee said: 
“T’m sure I’m not fit 
For this life of a monk 
For I iove all the girls 
And I love to get drunk.” 
“(lh — 2? — Ne 
said the Jefe. 
“That last licks me,’ said the Young Em- 
ployee, as he sadly reformed. 


?P xxx — II)” 


Almirante 


Arrivals: Miss Antonia Curtiss of Port- 
land, Me., on visit to Dr. and Mrs. Brosius. 
We are not certain whether our delightful 
Summer climate is the attraction or if Miss 
Curtiss is optimistic enough to hope that with 
further instructions she may succeed in teach- 
ing the Doc the fundamentals of bridge. We 
hope it’s the former; if the latter, Miss An- 
tonia has our sympathy. 

Mrs. Glenna Underhill who has been on a 
visit to Boston. 

Mr. Leslie Howard Wetherbee from a six 
weeks’ combined business and pleasure trip 
to New England. He says there is no place 


like home—home being Panama Division, of 
course. 


Mr. and Mrs. George F. McFee from six 
weeks’ vacation spent touring the Bay State. 


Mr. McFee is Train Dispatcher in our Rail- 
way Department. 

Miss Dolores Ransford of our stenographic 
force, from Canada, where she spent six pleas- 
ant weeks renewing acquaintances. 

Mr. H. S. Blair with Major Bock and 
Lieutenants Gaffney and MacGregor by air 
from France Field, Canal Zone. The trip 
was a trial flight for three new amphibian 
planes of the type used on the Pan-American 
Goodwill Flight. These machines travel at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour and are equipped 
to take off and descend on land or water. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fuller Graham of the Mary 
Lyon School, Swarthmore, Pa., on a visit 
to her son, Malcolm Graham, of our Account- 
ing Staff. Mrs. Graham is greatly pleased 
with our town and its people and recom- 
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mends it highly as a Summer resort. 

The U.S. Tender Quail with the follow- 
ing gentlemen and their wives on a three day 
visit: Commanders Bemis and ‘Truesdale, 
and Mr. Lyle Prather. We greatly enjoyed 
their visit. 

Departures: Mrs. J. A. Gerchow and five 
husky youngsters to join Joe at New Orleans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bogantes with their four 
boys to Costa Rica on vacation. 

Mr. Frank Landale of our Farms Depart- 
ment to spend a vacation in the Jamaica hills. 

Mrs. Elizabeth and Mrs. Clara Colson, 
wife and mother, respectively, of our Chief 
Engineer, on vacation to be spent in New 
York state. 

Mr. Roger Vint of our Accounting Depart- 
ment on vacation. Roger will take in all 
the New England seashore resorts. Mean- 
while, we have no baseball catcher. 


Almirante’s Album 
PAGE V 


Tur tall gentleman on Page 5 of our Al- 
bum is the redoubtable E. V. S. Arbouin. 

In the early days, Mr. Arbouin worked for 
Uncle Sam on the Isthmus helping to dig the 
Panama Canal. He knocked about a bit after 


leaving the Canal Zone and joined our forces 
in the Panama Division in 1909. On July 
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28 of this year, Changui and Nola, with great 
pomp and ceremony, awarded him his eigh- 
teenth service stripe. 

Mr. Arbouin started work with the Com- 
pany as Clerk: in the Railway Department and 
rose to the position of Chief Clerk. He was 
transferred to the Exportation Department at 
Almirante in 1919 as Chief Clerk, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

Ernest has done his share of welfare work 
for Panama. For a number of years he served 
as Superintendent of Sunday Schools. He was 
bitten by the “‘golf bug” several years ago, and 
it naturally followed that the Sunday School 
lost its Superintendent. 

As a tennis player Ernest reigned supreme 
for a number of years. Again golf triumphed 
and the trusty racquet has been laid aside, pre- 
sumably for all time. Here is one man, at 
least, who retired as champion and has yet to 
threaten a comeback. 

Ernest has only two faults—he sells insur- 
ance and sees the point in an English joke. 


The Rolling Stone 


(Anonymous) 
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I VE seen the Farms of Guatemala 
With bananas growing upside-down; 
I’ve stood in Spanish Parques, 
While Seforitas strolled around. 
I’ve walked the streets of San Jose 
Where the women all are fair; 
I’ve seen the ruins of Panama 
And dreamed of treasures there. 
I’ve roamed in Old Honduras, 
With revolutions at their worst; 
Where there ain't no Mr. Volstead 
And a man can quench his thirst. 
I’ve seen gorgeous Havana 
And the Jai Alai game they play, 
And strolled in musty graveyards 
Where the bones of heroes lay. 
I’ve climbed hills in Truxillo 
Where Columbus once held Mass; 
Gazed in awe at hideous idols, 
Of gold and mud and brass. 


I’ve seen the sights of all these lands, 
They’re all familiar views ; 

You, too, can see them if you'll buy 
A ticket for a “White Fleet Cruise.” 


Truxillo 
Castilla Goes to Tela 


More than a hundred visitors from 
Castilla were royally entertained at Tela 
from early Saturday morning, July 2, until 
very early on Monday morning, July 4, when 
the S. S. Zacapa sailed for Castilla with a 
weary but happy crowd aboard—happy in the 
memories of a glorious time just had and new 
friends made. 

It is true we did not bring home the bacon, 
but after witnessing the baseball game on 
Saturday, July 2, we would not admit defeat. 
‘Teams capable of playing that type of baseball 
are not beaten. “Teams so perfectly matched 
that they can play twelve innings with but 
two errors, seven hits and one run are seldom 
seen, even in the big leagues. 

Castilla’s pitcher, “Scotty”, remained cool 
and calm as a summer breeze, pitching the 
entire twelve innings with perfect control 
throughout. 
just as good form, pitching the twelve in- 
nings with the last as air-tight as the first. 
‘The marvelous work of ‘Tela’s outfield made 
up for any slight weakness in any other part. 
Seavey, catching for Castilla, played up to 
Scott from first to last, and more need not be 
said. As for Tela’s catcher, ‘“‘Red”. Balderach, 
we would like to prophesy that when that 
youngster grows up the Tropics will bid him 
adios. Some big league will get him. He 
delivers the goods at or behind the bat. Cas- 
tilla’s infield played the same type of ball as 
did ‘Tela’s outfield. Castilla’s outfield had 
little chance to show off. ‘Tela’s infield, as 
results show, let very little by. Summing it 
all up, every player on both teams played 
above criticism. Every man of them played 
real baseball. 

As for the fans, well, we’ll say this, what 
with our snappy “Banana Six’’, our snappier 
cheer leader, “Ted” Grant, and our. melo- 
dious Mr. Dannecker, not to mention Mr. 
Hunsinger, Mrs. McClellan, and a few 
others, Tela knew we were there. We are 
especially proud of ‘“Ted’’ Grant for the clean, 
sporting way in which he handled the yells. 
He at no time let us forget that, in spite of 
the keen rivalry, we were guests of Tela. 

Of the Sunday game, the less said the bet- 


Cram, pitching for Tela, had 


ter. Castilla started off on the wrong foot. 
‘The rain came, the game ended, and all that 
was left of Castilla’s dinero was turned over 
to Tela. ’Nuf sed. 

The two days’ program, from start to fin- ° 
ish, was a complete success. ‘The Lancetilla 
gardens were beautiful, the snakes fascinating, 
and Dr. Popenoe, with his vast fund of in- 
formation, made the trip well worth while. 

The reception Saturday evening, though 
crowded, was greatly enjoyed, so much so, 
that it was continued, with a phonograph for 
music in the Masonic Club, after the Banana 
Six and the weary baseball boys had hit the 
hay. 

A few wee hours of sleep, a dip in the sea, 
breakfast, and at it again. “The Castilla ladies 
were received by the Tela ladies at 9:30 Sun- 
day morning at the Masonic Club. Games 
were played, testing the nervous and mental 
equipment of all present. “The Castilla ladies 
took both first prizes. Yes, queer, but fig- 
ures don’t lie. The punch and cookies were 
excellent. 

The Fourth of July Dance, Sunday night, 
was the crowning feature of the occasion. The 
Mess Hall was beautifully decorated, and the 
Banana Six were rarin’ to go. In the midst 
of the tuning up process, a tiny black and 
white goat trotted to the center of the floor. 
Around his neck he wore, yes, a black and 
gold ribbon, Castilla’s colors. What hap- 
pened to that goat? It was last seen as the 
Zacapa docked at Puerto Castilla. Whatever 
made Tela think she could get Castilla’s goat ? 

We hope that long before the next Fourth 
of July Tela will come and match her athletes 
once more with ours, and that we can repay 
in kind her splendid hospitality. Our sincere 
wishes go with Tela’s team until it wins the 
title “Champions of the Tropics”. Castilla 
thanks Tela for a rare good time. 


Conductor fears no one—he tells ’em all 
where to get off. 


—Ohio State Sun Dial 
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The Organization of the Research 
Department 


Nore:—The Unirep Frurr Company does a great deal of research work. 
of popular interest and gives valuable information about the Company’s products. 


Much of it is 
This work 


was formerly carried on largely by individual departments, but a Research Department is now 
maintained which has been in existence since January, 1927. 
Many people look upon research only as a means of proving that everything that has been done 


is wrong. 


While this may occasionally be the case, the real object of research is a constructive 


one, i. €., to ascertain why methods proved by commercial practice are successful. 

The Research Department can be of valuable assistance to everyone in the Company and it 
is anticipated that as soon as the Department gets well under way it will be called upon contin- 
ually for advice about problems which may confront other departments. 

The article featured below outlines the organization of the Research Department, and here- 


after each issue of Unrrruitco will contain an article contributed by this Department. 


‘These 


articles will serve to give our readers a general idea of the scope of the Company’s research activi- 


ties, both in Tropical and Domestic investigations. 


N the operation of a large company many 
problems arise-which require special investiga- 
tion. ‘This means experimental work care- 
tully conducted for the purpose of reducing 
operating expenses, improving existing methods 
and overcoming difficulties which may arise. 

The results of research are valuable not only 
in controlling company operations but in ob- 
taining information in compact form which 
presents actual facts to guide the judgment of 
those whose task it is to determine company 
policies. 

Research is often looked upon as_ highly 
technical work producing incomprehensible 
data. As a matter of fact, a large part of 
the work is definitely available for use in com- 
pany operations, and it is only the fundamental 
research which must be interpreted by special- 
ists before it can be applied to practical 
problems. 

With the growth of the Unirep Fruit 
Company, research work gradually devel- 


oped within the various departments. How- 
ever, as experimental investigations are more 
or less involved with collateral operations, it 
was considered desirable to have the direction 
of work and the compilation of results under 
one head, and it was with this object in mind 
that the Research Department was established 
by Mr. Cutter in January, 1927. 

Mr. Hartley Rowe, Chief Engineer, was 
appointed Manager of the Department. Mr. 
Rowe was born in Goodland, Ind. He was 
graduated from Purdue University in 1904 
with the degree of B. S. in electrical engineer- 
ing. ‘Ten months after graduation Mr. Rowe 
went to Panama and for fifteen years devoted 
himself to work in connection with the Pan- 
ama Canal. In July, 1919, he joined Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, Inc., at Boston, 
becoming Manager of the Consulting Engi- 
neering Department, and remained with them 
until April, 1926, when the entered the 
Unirep Fruit Company as Chief Engineer. 
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Chemical Laboratory of the Research Department 


Mr. Rowe’s appointment as Manager of the 
Research Department is considered a happy 
one, since engineering and research are closely 
allied and in many investigations they must 
operate hand in hand. 

Dr. John R. Johnston, who joined the 
Company in Cuba in 1920 and in 1922 was 
appointed Director of Agricultural Research 
with headquarters at Boston, retains that po- 
sition and title. Dr. Johnston is a native of 
Ludlow, Vt. He was graduated from Har- 
vard University with the degree of B. S. in 
1902 and followed this with further study 
leading to graduate degrees. He then joined 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington and remained there for five 
years. In 1910 he went to Porto Rico. For 
the following ten years he worked there and 
in Cuba upon various agricultural problems 
with the Sugar Planters Association at their 
experimental stations and for one year as pro- 
fessor at the University of Havana. About 
five years ago the agricultural research of the 
Unirep Fruir Company was centralized 
under Dr. Johnston and until the organiza- 
tion of the Research Department this work 


remained a part of the Production Depart- 
ment. Fhe work of Dr. Johnston and the 
tropical research men is outstanding; they 
have gathered a large amount of important 
information on problems connected with the 
cultivation of bananas and other products of 
the Unirep Fruir Company. 

Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., is directing 
work. classified as General Research. Born 
at Ellenville, N. Y., Mr. Dellenbaugh moved 
at an early age to New York City. He 
studied at the Choate School of Wallingford, 
Conn., and later at Columbia University, 
from which he was graduated in 19H) as an 
Electrical Engineer. He started his business 
career with the Crocker Wheeler Company of 
Ampere, N. J. In 1912 he became connected 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. In 1916 he served on the 
Mexican border with the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard. He left for France in 1918 as 
a member of the Signal Corps, Division of 
Research and Inspection, and earned the rank 
of Captain. After his discharge he became 
associated in October, 1919, with the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of T’echnology as Research 
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Assistant and continued his work there for 
seven years, reaching the rank of Associate 
Professor. Meanwhile, he had obtained the 
degrees of M. S. in 1921 and D. S. in 1926. 
In October, 1926 Mr. Dellenbaugh joined the 
Unirep Frurr Company. 


One of the first and most important steps 
in the organization of the Research Depart- 
ment was the establishment of a chemical la- 
boratory. Up to that time chemical analyses 
had been made by consulting firms such as 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and Skinner, Sherman 
& Esselen, as well as in the laboratory of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery. This limited the 
completeness of the work and it was decided 
to establish our own laboratory where men 
could work continuously upon various analyti- 
cal problems. To this end appropriations 
were made and the necessary, equipment was 
ordered. Space being available in the build- 
ing occupied by Tropic Foods, Inc., in Boston, 
the laboratory was established at that point. 
The first chemist to be engaged was Mr. 
George L. Poland, who is Chief Chemist. 
Mr. Poland was graduated from Pratt In- 
stitute as a Chemical Engineer in 1917. Di- 
rectly after, he entered the employ of War- 
ner’s Sugar Refinery. During the War he 
served overseas for eighteen months with the 
A. E. F. Upon his return he entered the 
employ of the Revere Sugar Refinery, in 
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1919, where he remained until transferred to 
the Research Department of the Uwnirep 
Fruir Company in March, 1927. Mr. Po- 
land’s work deals largely with the ripening 
of bananas. It is his object to determine not 
only how Gros Michel bananas ripen, but to 
investigate as well the difference between Gros 
Michels and other special varieties. 

Mr. Poland was joined in April by Mr. 
Harry von Loesecke, who is specializing on 
new uses for bananas. Mr. von Loesecke re- 
ceived an S. B. degree in Chemistry from 
Harvard University in 1922. From 1922 to 
1924 he was engaged as Research Chemist for 
the General Electric Company in the Thom- 
son Research Laboratory in. Lynn. From 1924 
to 1927 he assisted Dr. J. W. M. Bunker, in 
the Department of Biology and Public Health 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in the investigation of edible proteins from 
beef blood. During that time he was also 
chemist for the American Protein Corporation, 
manufacturers of proteins from beef blood. 
He left this work to join the Research De- 
partment of the Unirep Fruir Company 
last April.. Mr. von Loesecke is at present 
engaged in determining the elements contained 
in a banana, the quantities present, and their 
availability for commercial use. 

The laboratory began operating on April 
18 and since that time it has been busily piling 
up information, particularly that dealing with 
special varieties of bananas. The work has 


Research Department Chemists 
Right to left: G. L. Poland, Chemist, Fred Dale, Technician, and H. von 


Loesecke, Assistant to Chemist 


pecan romnmsed ee eee ore remermanend ern 


September, 1927 


expanded so rapidly that in June Mr. Fred- 
erick Dale, Jr. was added to the staff as Tech- 
nician, performing many of the routine tests. 
Mr. Dale studied at Northeastern University 
and entered the chemical laboratory of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery in February, 1922. His 
interest in sugar chemistry led to advance- 
ment, and through the courtesy of Mr. Wor- 
cester and Mr. Newhall he was released for 
transfer to the Research Department Labora- 
tory. 

The Research Department considers itself 
fortunate in obtaining a group of chemists so 
well equipped for their work. 


Research Dept. News Items 


v\ E were very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with Mr. W. Ranger, 
Manager of the Committee of Direction of 
Fruit Marketing, of Brisbane, Australia, who 
was recently a visitor at 268 State Street, 
Boston. Mr. Ranger was able to tell us a 
great deal about the banana industry in Aus- 
tralia, every bit of which was most interesting. 
It may surprise some of our readers to learn 
that bananas are grown extensively in Aus- 
tralia for local consumption. They are 
grown mostly in Queensland and are dis- 
tributed by rail. The chief variety produced 
is the Cavendish. ‘The fingers are cut off 
from the bunch and packed in crates, a method 
of packing which has been developed in Aus- 
tralia and which appears to be advantageous 
to the conditions of the country. Mr. Ranger 
was kind enough to explain many of the de- 
tails of the methods employed in Australia. 
He left Boston for a visit to Honduras be- 
fore his return home. 

Considerable interest is being shown by the 
trade in Boston in Lady Fingers and Plan- 
tains, both of which are comparatively new 
to this trade. 

Among the miscellaneous varieties of ba- 
nanas being investigated by the Research De- 
partment, the following may be mentioned: 
Cavendish, Lacatan, Lady. Finger, Congo, 
Bungalan, Bumulan and Bluefield. 

Mr. V. W. Ridley, Fruit Superintendent 
of Tropic Foods, Inc., Boston, left the end 
of July to make some special tests on the 
shipment of bananas by rail. After comple- 
tion of this, Mr. Ridley will stay in the west 
for his vacation, which will no doubt be very 
welcome after long rides in a caboose. 

Dr. E. F. Hopkins of the State Agricul- 
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tural College of Ithaca, New York, is spend- 
ing a month with the Research Department 
for the purpose of carrying out special in- 
vestigations on banana respiration. 


Long Wharf Notes 


Faipay, July 21, was “Lindbergh Day” 
in Boston, and also at Long Wharf, for it so 
happens that at exactly 1:55 P. M., “Lindy” 
and his “Spirit of St. Louis’, flying low, flew 
directly over this wharf. All the steamers, 
ferries, tugs, and other harbor craft greeted 
him with a noisy welcome from their whistles 
and sirens, the demonstration lasting fully 
twenty minutes. ‘The first vessel to blow its 
whistle and start this demonstration was none 
other than our own San Gil, Captain Wil- 
liam J. Mathers in command. 

On Saturday, August 6, James J. Glennon, 


«Chief Clerk of the Freight Department, left 


for his annual three weeks’ vacation, the 
greater part of which will no doubt be spent 
at Centre Harbor, N. H. “Jimmy” has been 
vacationing at this smart little summer resort 
for the past nine or ten years, and we have 
it from a very good source that the honorary 
title of “Mayor” of Centre Harbor has been 
conferred upon him by the Summer residents. 
We all hope that he will have a good time, 
and that he finds his duties as Mayor pleasant 
ones. 

Our Cashier, Thomas L. Scanlan also left 
on August 6, for a three weeks’ motor trip 
through the Playground of North America, 
the “New England Summer Resorts”. 

Once again the Accounting Department 
breaks into the limelight. Mr. Theodore 
McLeod, one of its most popular members, 
has just returned from two weeks’ encamp- 
ment with the Reserve Officers Corps at Camp 
Devens, Mass. ‘Mac’ tholds a Second Lieu- 
tenant’s commission, and his tour of duty has 
given him that military stance of an old-timer. 

Miss Melba Smith, our little “Peggy” of 
the Purchasing Department, returned on 
Monday, August 15, from her two weeks’ 
vacation, which she spent with her family on 
their estate at Laconia (The Weirs), N. H. 

Miss Ruth Jacobs left on Saturday, July 
30, for a two weeks’ vacation to be spent mo- 
toring through the mountain resorts of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Miss Ruth Spof- 
ford, formerly employed in the Manager’s Of- 
fice of the Tela Railroad Company at Tela, 
Honduras, has been with us for two weeks 
substituting for Miss Jacobs, 
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Revere Sugar Refinery 


Short Practical Golf Lessons for Beginners 
By Captain A. Mitchell 


Note: Captain A. Mitchell, who is employed in the Production Department of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery, served throughout the late War in a famous Scottish Regiment of 
the Line. Due to an injury he received to the fingers of his left hand, he is unable to take 
part in competitive golf, but he is deeply interested in the royal game and presents these few 
lessons as a special help to the beginner in the Tropics where professionals are hundreds of 


miles away. 


The Grip 


A purchasing suitable clubs (any 


oid ciuvs won’t do) the first and most im- 
portant lesson in golf for the beginner should 
be to learn to hold the driver properly. 

Most beginners have an idea that they have 
more power with what is known as the palm 
grip and nine out of ten will grip a club in 
this manner. They say it is more comfortable 
and that they can hit harder. 

This is a fallacy and if they continue to 
use it they may as well give up all hope of ever 
becoming first-class golfers. 

I have tried the overlapping and interlock- 
ing grips and without prejudice have always 
returned to what is known as the two-handed 
grip. This is the best grip for the average 
beginner and others unless they have very 
strong flexible fingers. “The left hand should 
be well over the shaft, the left thumb round 
the shaft and the shaft should be diagonally 
across the center joint of the first finger, the 
bottom joint of the second finger and the 
fleshy part of the palm. 

The right thumb must be over the shaft, 
the tip of the thumb meeting the right fore- 
finger and the shaft held in the joints of the 
second and third fingers. 

Should the club be held tightly or loosely? 
The answer is ‘‘no” to both; the club should 
be -held firmly. 

There is a difference between “tightly” and 
“firmly”. If you hold the club tightly your 
muscles naturally are rigid and this is just 
what you want to avoid. On the other hand 
if you hold the club loosely the chances are 
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that it will turn slightly in your hand caus- 
ing a bad slice or hook. 

With just a little care and practice the be- 
ginner can master the two-handed finger grip 
and a good grip is the foundation of good golf. * 
Hold the club firmly and by all means avoid 
the palm or baseball grip. 


II. 
The Stance 


For the beginner I will explain the two 
ways of taking up position on the tee to drive 
off. One is called the square stance where 
you stand up square to the ball which is teed 
up so as to be on a line midway between the 
heels. 

The other is the open stance where the 
right foot is from four to six inches in front 
of the left and the ball is almost in line with 
the left heel. 

The square stance is the natural position 
for the beginner to take up although I will 
admit it does not suit everyone as the physique 
and build of the player must be taken into 
consideration. : 

It is a good maxim for the golfer to play 
safe always. Begin, therefore, with the square 
stance, by all means; later if you find you get 
a longer ball with the open stance, then go 
to it. 

How far shall I stand from the ball? You 
ret your distance by “addressing” the ball. 
Grip the club and put the head flat on the 
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tee behind the ball; relax, let the arms hang 
comfortably from the shoulders and stand 
firmly on your feet. In this manner the player 
will soon find the correct distance to suit 
himself. It is well for the beginner to get 
all this right as it has considerable influence 
on the swing. : 


Ill. 
The Swing 


J ust a word to the wise—I should like to 
impress on the beginner the folly of “‘press- 
ing”, that is, trying to hit a long ball during 
the first two or three months on the course. 
Most golfers are agreed that driving is the 
most enjoyable part of the game. ‘There is a 
great deal of satisfaction in a well-hit, long 
ball and, just as sure as the sun rises in the 
morning, this will come to the real golfer, pro- 
vided he has a little patience and some per- 
severance. ‘The player having teed up his ball, 
it is a good practice to “waggle” the club while 
you are getting comfortably set and see that 
you are standing parallel to the line of flight 
of the ball. Now “address” the ball and let 
the upward swing be comparatively slow. Do 
not swing the club so far back that you lose 
control. ‘There is no hard and fast rule as 
to how far the club should be taken back as 
this depends on the physical condition and 
physique of the player. Do not make a long 
sweep but let your wrists start the swing. 
Pivot slightly on the inside of the left foot 
by raising the heel. Do not move your head 
and keep your eye on the part of the ball the 
club should strike. Bring the club smartly 
down and sweep the ball off the tee. Pivot 
slightly on the inside of the right foot by 
raising the heel and “follow through”; that 
is, don’t break off the stroke just as soon as 
you hit the ball, but let the club continue the 
stroke until it comes to a natural and easy 
finish behind the shoulders. 

It is very important not to move the body 
and remember it is most ungraceful for a 
player to reel and spin about on the tee at 
the finish of his stroke. 


IV. 
Some of the Causes of Topping 


"Turre is nothing more annoying on a 
Sunday morning than to drive off at No. 1 
Tee in your usual graceful manner and see 
the ball roll on the grass a few yards away. 
You had done everything correctly yet you 
“topped” it. Everyone does it some time or 
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other but the beginner very often loses heart 
if he does it time after time. But if he can 
get the ball into the air once in a while it 
does not look so hopeless. 

I will now enumerate some of the principal 
causes of this very common complaint. 

1.. Teeing the ball too far forward: This 
is very frequently the cause of topping, even 
with experienced players, and the explanation 
is very simple. If a ball! is teed too far for- 
ward it is hit by an ascending club, probably 
by the horn on the sole of the club, which 
puts top spin on the ball causing it to descend. 
If struck by a descending club it puts back 
spin on the ball causing it to rise. Some 
players think that by teeing the ball forward 
they get it up better but just the opposite 
really happens. 

2. Moving the head and body: A great 
many players unknowingly sway away from 
the ball when driving and this is frequently 
the cause of topping. The remedy is to stand 
firmly on the tee with the weight on the heels, 
straddle the legs just a little more and con- 
centrate on keeping the head still. 

3. Driving with the club turned in: When 
“addressing” the ball let the club lie naturally 
with the sole of the club flat on the tee and 
be careful not to turn it in. A great many 
crack players drive with the face of the club 
turned in or “‘shut in” as it is called but if 
the beginner attempts to drive in this manner 
he will simply go on smothering the ball. 

4. Playing with a straight faced driver: 
This is sometimes the cause of topping and 
if you have any doubt about it let your “Pro” 
take a little off the face of the club. 

5. Raising the eyes before the ball has 
started on its flight: This should never be 
done for it is another frequent cause of 
topping. School yourself to keep your eyes 
on the tee after the ball has gone until you 
do it automatically. Even the best players get 
careless sometimes and raise their eyes with 
dire results. 


V. 
Slicing—Pro and Con 


Tue beginner very often finds that the 
best ‘ball he has driven, suddenly shoots off 
to the right into the rough. This is called 
“slicing” and it is caused by pulling the club 
across the face of the ball on impact. 

The cure is very simple though at times 
it is hard to locate just wheré the fault lies. 
In a great many cases it is the stance. If 
you stand with the right foot too far forward 
you are playing for a slice, while you take 
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up the reverse position, that is, the right foot 
pulled back, if playing for a hook. Let the 
beginner stand up square to the ball; leave 
the ‘‘finessing”’ to the Pro and plus player. 
A great many players have a faulty swing 
which causes slicing. ‘They pull in their 
arms just as they hit the ball and are sur- 
prised when it lands in the rough. This is 
one of the ills that is cured by the “follow 
through”, Don’t forget it—let your arms 
continue to swing to a natural and easy finish. 
Another frequent cause of slicing is due to 
the club turning slightly on impact. The 
obvious remedy is to hold the club firmly. 


VI. 
Tron Clubs 


Tue beginner who masters the wooden 
clubs will find no difficulty with the iron clubs. 
With the wooden clubs he plays for length 
but with the iron clubs he has got to place the 
ball with some accuracy. 

The iron clubs are heavier than the wooden 
clubs and it is not necessary to take more than 
a three-quarter swing with any of them. The 
follow through is not so important unless on 
the green with the putter. 

You will find yourself holding the iron 
clubs more firmly, and this is correct. 
stance should be the same but later you may 
advance the right foot slightly. When play- 
ing go through the same motions as with the 
driver but don’t take a full swing. You will 
find that the short swing is more reliable than 
the long one; the club will be under better 
control, which will give you greater accuracy 
in placing the ball. “The elbow of the right 
arm should be kept more into the body and 
the whole movement is not so free as with the 
driver. There is more play with the wrists 


and you give the ball a sharp, quick hit. Bring - 


the club to a natural and easy finish over the 
left shoulder. 

When playing round the beginner will find 
many variations of iron club play and he 
must use his own judgment as to what amount 
of swing is required. “This can only be learned 
by practice. 


Wai 
Approaching the Green 


W HEN approaching the green the be- 
ginner would do well to adopt the open 
stance; that is, advance the right foot four to 
six inches in front of the left. He will find 
he can place the ball better in this position. 

When playing round he will have to de- 
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cide for himself whether to play a running- 
up shot to the flag or play a pitch shot on 
the green. 

The running-up shot should be used when 
there are no bunkers or traps between the ball 
and the flag. A simple and accurate shot is 
one not too high so that the ball will run up 
to or near the flag, bearing in mind “never 
up, never in”. It is better to be two feet over 
than two feet under. Only a half swing is 
required and the body should be held fairly 
rigid. 

The pitch shot, to get good results, requires 
a little more skill. Where there is a high 
bunker between the ball and the flag it is 
wise to play safe by playing for the green. 
‘There is a difference in playing for the flag 
and playing for the green. When in doubt 
play for the green. 

There are two variations of the pitch shot: 
In the first you loft the ball so that it will 
run, while in. some cases, where the bunker 
is close up, you loft so as to pitch dead. When 
playing these short stiff arm approaches it is 
advisable to grip the club a little farther down 
the shaft and hold it firmly with both hands. 
Never take your eye off the ball. 


VIII. 
On the Green 


Pp UTTING is the simplest thing in golt 
although very often it seems the most dif- 
ficult. There are just one or two points which 
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may help the beginner. As there are no com- 
plicated swings he must practice on every pos- 
sible occasion. 

An open stance with the ball opposite the 
right foot is the best position to take up with 
the club held fairly firmly in both hands. 

Study the course the ball should take to 
the hole, then keep your eye on the ball. A 
great many players lift their eyes and glance 
at the hole just as they putt. This is fatal; 
you must school yourself not to take your 
eyes off the ball until after the stroke. Ad- 
dress the ball, don’t aim too long and follow 
through. 

The forward swing (or “follow through”) 
should be the same as the backward swing, 
and again remember “never up, never in!” 

The tip and run shots, which you see some 
players use, come off once in a while but the 
steady, easy swing and follow through gets 
the hole about every time. Don’t move the 
head or body; stand perfectly at ease during 
the stroke and again I say—practice—practice. 
It may help some if you hold the hands a 
little lower down the shaft as in the short 
approach. 


Revere Notes 


The many friends of Tom Coveney will be 
sorry to know that he was recently injured 
in an automobile accident. The car in which 
he was riding was run into by another car 
and completely wrecked. ‘Tom was badly 
cut and had to spend some time in the Law- 
rence Memorial Hospital. We are glad to 
report, however, that he is improving rapidly 
and we are looking forward to having him 
back with us shortly. 

Another member of the _ office food, 
“Teddy” Maddocks, was injured while on 
his vacation. “Teddy went to Lake Squam, 
N. H., and while there decided to do some 
horseback riding. On one of his rides he had 
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dismounted to wait for the rest of the party 
when the horse suddenly ran away. Teddy 
took up the chase and finally reached the ani- 
mal, but as he was about to remount the 
horse, it kicked him in the side of the face. 
Fortunately he was not scarred and seems 
none the worse for his accident. 


The Refinery Outing was held at Pleasant 
Pond, Hamilton, on July 16. A good time 
was had by all except the ball players and 
they were rained out. Boating, bathing and 
dancing were the order of the day and several 
events were run off between showers. ‘The 
winners were as follows: 

Mixed Diving—J. O'Neil. 

Plunge—R. P. DeVries. 

Road Race—C. Cronin. 

Canoe Race—H. Mackey. 

100 Yard Dash—J. McGee. 

Bag Race—M. Tennihan. 

Prize Waltz—Helen Hogan and 
J. Gover. 

Banana Race—W. Noonan. 


Dock Superintendent Smith is spending a 
week at Lancaster, N. H. According to press 
clippings he caught the largest trout ever 
seen. in those parts. We hope he will have 
it mounted and displayed in his office. 

Chief Engineer R. P. DeVries knows his 
vegetables. His garden is one of the beauty 
spots of Melrose, 

Our Auditor, C. W. Udell, is making an 
auto tour of New York State and the Green 
Mountains. 

Genial John O’Neil has returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation tour of the White Moun- 
tains. While in swimming at Province Lake 
he rescued a fair damsel from drowning. 
From reports of the rescue the fair one’s only 
regret was that her hero is married. 

L. McGowan had a pleasant vacation spent 
in Nova Scotia. He reports the fishing ex- 
cellent around Antigonish. 


How sweet and gracious, even in common 


speech, 


Is that fine sense which men all call Cour- 


tesy! 


Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 
Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers, 
It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 
And gives its owner passport round the globe. 


—The Railogram 
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New Orleans 


Baseball Game (Double Header) 
For the Benefit of the Red Cross Flood Relief 


By Irene Lipscomb 


IR order to alleviate to some extent the dis- 
tress and suffering throughout the flood area 
caused by the great havoc wrought by .the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, many 
firms of the city of New Orleans had donated 
substantial checks. The employees of these 
liberal firms had not been asked to contribute 
anything to swell the funds sent out by their 
employers, but with such a spirit of gener- 
osity portrayed it was small wonder that they 
were eager to follow suit. 

It was decided finally to have a_ baseball 
game out at big old Heineman Park (which, 
by the way, was donated for the occasion), 
where professional games are held. ‘The idea 
met with so much enthusiasm that it was nec- 
essary to make the game a double-header. 
The teams participating were those of the 
Illinois Central. Railroad Company vs. Dock 
Board, and the Public Service Company vs. 
the Unitrep Fruit Company. 

The games were played on Saturday after- 
noon, the first game being called at 2:00 
P.M. 

Representing the Red Cross at the game, 
was one of its very earnest workers, of whom 
the Unrrep Frurr Company is very proud 
and who has done her bit toward aiding the 
refugees from St. Bernard, now living in New 
Orleans. ‘This was Mrs. Franz Hinderman, 
daughter of Mr. Crawford H. Ellis, Vice 
President of the Unirep Frurr Company at 
New Orleans. On Mrs. Hinderman was con- 
ferred the honor of throwing out the first ball 
over the plate. Mrs. Hinderman was the re- 
cipient of a large shower bouquet of pink 
rosebuds with streamers of pale pink ribbon 
bearing the names of the firms who were rep- 
resented by their teams. 

The first game was very well played. The 
players seemed evenly matched and added sev- 
eral thrilling moments to a real snappy game. 
At the end of the game the score stood 1:0 in 
favor of the Illinois Central Railroad ‘Team. 

The second game, played by the Unrrep 


Frurr Company and the Public Service Com- 
pany Teams, was also exceptionally well 
played on both sides. No scores were made 
by either side in the first five innings. Mr. 
Pike made the first base run, but there was 
no scoring in that inning. It wasn’t until al- 
most the end of the afternoon that the runs 
began coming in, and the game ended with a 
score of 4 to 1 in favor of the UNirep Fruit 
CoMPANY.. 

The Unirep Fruir Company points with 
pride to its excellent team, of the Inter-Office 
League, under its efficient manager, “Slim” 
Eckert, who has left nothing undone in the 
training of a well-organized team. Mr. 
Eckert should be very proud of the fact that 
the Unrrep Fruir Company ‘Team beat the 
1927 Champions of the ‘City of New Orleans; 

The members of the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY ‘Team chosen to play the Public Ser- 
vice Team were H. Stewart, Catcher; E. 
Trenchard, Pitcher; W. Richards, Ist Base; 
A. Difranco, 2nd Base; E. Hannigan, Short- 
stop; A. Pike, 3rd Base; E. Garrity, Left 
Fielder; J. Burke, Centre Fielder; J. P. 
Munn, Right Fielder; W. A. Eckert, Man- 
ager. Substitutes were J. Hayes (Utility) ; 
M. McLoughlin (Pitcher); ‘Tom Burke 
(Utility) ; W. Enright (Utility). 

The Committee in charge of the event, 
which was a big financial success, for it netted 
$1,918.25, was as follows: Mr. E. N. Aveg- 
no, Public Service Company; Mr. Dan Ma- 
son, Public Service Company; Mr. T. R, 
Spedden, Dock Board; Mr. Chas. A, Ahern, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company; Mr. J. 
Leasor, Unirep Fruir Company; Mr. W. 
A. Eckert, Unirep Fruir Company.  Sev- 
eral ladies of the various companies were 
selected to help dispose of the tickets. 

Prizes contributed by the firms of Armour 
& Company, Schwartz & Company, Electrical 
Supply Company, and Maison Blanche Com- 
pany, were awarded to a number of players. 

One of the largest crowds that ever wit- 
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nessed an amateur baseball benefit game 
thronged Heineman Park. It was estimated 
that about five thousand people attended. 
Eight thousand tickets were sold. ‘The spec- 
tators were entertained by the Pan American 
Band and the Public Service Band, which ren- 
dered popular airs. This added greatly to 
the day’s entertainment and was very much 
appreciated, as the services of the bands were 
also in the nature of a donation tothe benefit 
game. 

On June 30 a check in the amount of 
$1,918.25 was presented to Mr. W. Simpson, 
representative of the Red Cross in New Or- 
leans. 


Our Boys in City Championship 
Series for 1927 


The Unirrep Frurr Company’s Baseball 
‘Team has entered the City Championship 
Series for the year 1927. ‘The following 
schedule shows the games in which the team 
is to participate: 


CLASS “A” 
City Championship Series 
Sponsored 
by 
New Orleans Daily States 


Kempster Field 
Saturday, August 20. 2 P. M. 
Ist Game Dock Board Vs. Public Service 
2nd Game I. C. R. RR. Vs. United Fruit 


Kempster Field 
Sunday, August 21. 9 A. M. 

Ist Game United Fruit Vs. Public Service 
2nd Game I. C..R. R. Vs. Dock Board 
Heinemann Park 
Saturday, August 27. 2 P. M. 

Ist Game I. C. R. R. Vs. Public Service 


_ 2nd Game Dock Board Vs. United Fruit 


Kempster Field 
Sunday, August 28. 9 A. M. 
Ist Game I. C..R. R. Vs. United Fruit 
2nd Game Public Service Vs. Dock Board 


Heinemann Park 
Saturday, September 3. 2 P. M. 

Ist Game I. C. R. R. - Vs. Dock Board 
2nd Game United Fruit Vs. Public Service 
Kempster Field 
Sunday, September 4. 9 A. M. 

Ist Game Dock Board Vs. United Fruit 
2nd Game I. C. R. R. Vs. Public Service 
Umpires 
Breumerhoff and Cazelot 
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Further Awards to Employees 
for Suggestions Made and 
Adopted 


A N award of $25.00 has been made to Mr. 
L. H. Bezanson, of the Accounting Depart- 
ment at New York, for the suggestion made 
by him of a design to be used on the back 
cover of Fruit Dispatch Magazine, which 
design has been adopted. 

Awards of $10.00 each have been made 
to Dr. H. W. Seiger, Surgeon on ships of the 
New Orleans Division, and to Mr. R. M. 
Wambsgans and Mr. C. G. Day, Pursers on 
ships’ of the New Orleans Division, for the 
adoption of the joint suggestion made by them 
relative to the use of liquid soap on the pas- 
senger ships of the Company. 


Gage 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


Captain A, D, Livingston, Port Captain, 
United Fruit Company, New York 
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Our new portable electric banana belt in operation at Baltimore during the discharge of the 


S. S. “Oriskany” 


New York Division Notes 


Mr. John L. Purcell, a former employee 
of our Passenger Department, and a brother 
of George F. Purcell, Executive Assistant to 
our Passenger ‘Traffic Manager, has recently 
been appointed Assistant Manager and special 
representative of the Hotel McAlpin. We 
take this opportunity to wish Mr. Purcell the 
best of luck in his new endeavor. 


The following transfers and promotions 
were effected in the New York Division dur- 
ing the past month: 

Mr. L. E. Munoz, from banana tallyman 
to ship’s stores checker. 

Mr. W. G. King, from banana tallyman to 
Messenger Department of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company. 

Mr. W. Bagley, from assistant purser to as- 
sistant paymaster. 

Mr. W. M. Peter, from freight agent's 
office, Pier 9 North River, to - Accounting 
Department. 

Mr. Frank Lux, former Chief Clerk of the 
Cristobal Division, has been transferred from 


the Manager’s Office in New York to the 
Office of the General Western Freight Agent 
and will be located at Chicago. 


It was our pleasure during July to re- 
ceive a visit from Mr. J. G. Kieffer, Manager 
of the Jamaica Division. Mr. Kieffer was 
on his way to Europe. 


Mr. G. P. Chittenden, Vice President, and 
Mr. Hartley Rowe, Chief Engineer, were 
passengers sailing on the S. S. Sixaola, August 
17, for Panama. Mr. George Marsh, a son 
of the Manager of our Costa Rica Division, 
was also a passenger on the same ship. Mr. 
Marsh will spend a few weeks with his father 
in Port Limon before returning to Cornell 
University to resume his studies. 


The Unrerurrco Club of this Division 
will hold its annual outing on September 17 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all 
employees of any other Division who may be 
in New York on this date. 
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Passenger Traffic Department 


T imoruy J. LYONS has been engaged 
since June, 1915 in the transportation field, 
these twelve years having been spent in pas- 
senger trafic work. He entered business with 
Thos, Cook & Son, Fifth Avenue, New York 
Office, as Secretary to the Manager, and later 
was promoted to Ticket Clerk, handling inde- 
pendent and personally conducted tours, and 
compiling itineraries. 

From March, 1918 to date, Mr. Lyons has 
been associated with the Passenger Traffic De- 
partment of the Unitep Fruit. Company, 
with the exception of fifteen months during 
the War when he was attached to the Adju- 
tant General’s Department and assigned to 
various camps and ports of embarkation on 
troop movements. 

Mr. Lyons is a graduate of the New York 
University School of Commerce. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position July 1, 1927. 


Bie 


Timothy J. Lyons 


The Uptown New York 
Ticket Office _ 


By Timothy J. Lyons 


City Ticket Agent, New York 


ICTURE New York with its tower- 
ing skyscrapers, wonderful theatres, the art 
centers of the metropolis, the Gay White 
Way, Fifth Avenue, the gayest, smartest 
street in the New World, with its preten- 
tious shops, elaborate hotels and endless stream 
of motor cars and busses; a continuous throng 
of shoppers and sightseers strolling along the 
Avenue in quest of new ideas or the material 
things of life— 

And amid this, in the heart of the hotel 
and theatre district, at No. 332 Fifth Avenue, 
a novel passenger ticket office, easily accessible 
from all parts of the shopping and residential 
sections of the city, affording its patrons” 
every facility for securing information, reser- 
vations and tickets via the Unirep Fruir 
Company and connecting lines to all points 
south, 
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Now and then a saunterer glancing at the 
attractive illuminations, hesitates, struck by the 
mysterious charm of this unique office. You 
may be the venturesome one and if so, with 
a curious air you cross the threshold into a 
formal entrance hall, with quaint ceiling 
beams carried high on curving locks, Spanish 
columns, walls of ivory-hued plaster embossed 
with the coat of arms of the Southern Re- 
publics, tile floors colored in dull contrasting 
tones, massive floor candlesticks, and here and 
there quaint water jars, all giving an air of 
antiquity to this Spanish-American setting. 

You are greeted by a member of the staff 
and escorted into a Spanish patio. And there 
before you, on a beautifully executed mural 
painting, you see the majestic harbor of Port 
Antonio, Jamaica. ‘Che ‘Titchfield Hotel 
stands out conspicuously, placed in a most 
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Furniture, electroliers, Spanish columns, grille work—all were especially made for the office. 
Even the tiles used in the floor were colored in dull contrasting tones so as to give an mr of 
antiquity to this Spanish-American setting on Fifth Avenue 


exquisite natural setting and favored with 
nature’s finest verdure, enchanting mountains 
and a peaceful swish of palms—as lovely a 
scene as one may wish to view—and a be- 
witching sea of indigo blue glittering under 
a tropic sun. 

The effect of the decorations is to leave 
New York, with its multitudinous activities 
just a few steps away, far in the background. 
You wish to know something of Tropic Amer- 
ica. You are offered a comfortable armchair, 
and with the hospitality characteristic of the 
Latin-American, you are made to feel at 
home and are imbued with the friendly cheer- 
fulness of that “‘don’t hurry” attitude. 

A careful outline of the routes traversed 
by steamers of the Great White Fleet and 
the tours and cruises featured, as well as the 
pleasurable shore programs—these are all laid 
before you, but more than that and infinitely 
more appealing is the spell of the Southern 
Seas and the glamour of the Tropics. which 
surrounds you. It is all very captivating— 
dreamy thoughts of crooning waves, soft 
breezes that touch the cheek and rumple the 
hair pleasantly. Sweet, life-giving out-of- 
doors, lands of romance, beauty everywhere. 
The appeal is hard to resist, but is it too much 


to wish for? Not at all. Why not pack 
your bags right now for a real rest as well 
as the joys of living? Arrangements must 
first be made, of course. Perhaps it is litera- 
ture that is desired to make a further study 
of the trips offered, or an itinerary may im- 
mediately be decided upon and a tentative 
or a definite reservation secured. Which- 
ever it may be, your mind will be entirely 
free from the care and responsibility of irk- 
some details. 

And now the scene changes to that long- 
looked-for sailing day when you step aboard 
the luxuriously appointed and immaculate 
steamer. Representatives of the Company are 
there to greet you and add a touch of friendly 
finality, as it were, to the glorious holiday 
you are assured as one of our guests. You are 
started with introductions to the ship’s offi- 
cers and other guests. Table and deck chair 
reservations are arranged for—a prosaic fea- 
ture, but one for which the voyager is later 
profoundly thankful. A pleasant ‘‘bon voy- 
age” and we hope that your trip may be of 
uninterrupted interest, adventure and_ happi- 
ness; that your stay with us will prove de- 
lightful in every way. 

It has been said—and not without a degree 
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of truth—that the greatest joy of traveling 
comes after the trip is finished, when one is 
seated in the quiet of home surroundings, liy- 
ing again, in thought, the hours in foreign 
lands and the pleasures aboard ship. 

Pleased patrons are what we are continu- 
ally striving for, and thousands of satisfied 
travelers is a record of which we can justly 
be proud. Many of our passengers travel 
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with us year after year and are continually 
recommending our tours and cruises to their 


friends and acquaintances. “This is the nat- 


ural result of painstaking effort, and is an 
outstanding reason why the Uptown New 


York Ticket Office has greatly 
office sales month after month since it was 


increased its 


opened slightly over a year ago. 


Can You be Lonesome on Broadway’? 
By George H. Cox. Jr. 


Passenger Dept., 


IXTEEN stories below, the Hudson 
River runs its last mile before emptying into 
the bay. To the west, Jersey City, to the 
south Ellis Island and Governors Island, and 
between the latter two, but farther out, the 
Statue of Liberty. 

From my window I can see the ocean liners 
coming and going; the tugs with their barges, 
the steamboats crowded with excursionists ; 
the battle-ships, cruisers and torpedo destroy- 
ets; the many launches cutting in and out of 
the traffic on their way to business or home- 
ward bound. Occasionally an aeroplane flies 
past, almost within a stone’s throw. 

Directly below, is West Street, with its 
miles of steamship piers; Bowling Green, the 
Aquarium, the elevated curving its way along 
the narrow, squalid streets. The restless 
crowds scurry.in and out of the buildings, or 
pause to watch the youngsters bathing along- 
side the city bath house or to listen to a man 
who stands on a wagon and tells those he suc- 
ceeds in attracting about the woes or the 
greatness of the U. S. A. 


All this I see and more. All this and more 


I enjoy, like a kid just out of school, freed, 
for the moment, from that which has kept him 
away from the things he thought he most 
wanted. 

I have but to walk a few steps to the ele- 
vator, drop to the ground floor, cross lower 
Broadway to the subway, catch the uptown 


New York 


@ Mr. Cox, who recently came to 
us from the Guatemala Division, 
will be remembered by our readers 
for his series of letters, “Shall I go 
to the Tropics’, which were fea- 
tured in Unifruitco some months ago 


express, and within a few minutes I join the 
crowds bound for the theatres and the movies. 

Forty-second Street, Times’ Square and on 
up to the Fifties. Hotels, restaurants, and 
show-houses. Lights everywhere. Electric 
signs of many colors and devices. Automo- 
biles by the thousands and people too numer- 
ous to count. 

Lonely? Can I be lonely where I can min- 
gle with the crowds of laughing, carefree peo- 
ple who good-naturedly push their way across 
the streets in front of the autos or stand on the 
corners awaiting the shrill call of the police- 
man’s whistle before they cross? Can I be 
lonely in America with my own kind and 
among all the pleasures that I have waited for 
so long? 

Listen! 


Ar the entrance of a restaurant I catch the 
faint strains of a marimba orchestra. Soft, 
haunting Spanish music, sad because of i 
tenderness, yet lovely for its sweetness; now 
loud, now soft; now gay, now quiet, but ever 
with its curious minor key and queer rhythm. 

Where are the Tropics? Can I be lonely? 
Where are the old friends? Am I lonely? 

I am. 

Back come the memories of those days in 
Guatemala, where in one breath I learned to 
love and to hate the Tropics. 
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Where is that sunset that floods the sky 
across the bay from Puerto Barrios with colors 
that cannot be painted? Where is that cool, 
dark pool near Santa Tomas that the length- 
ening shadows hide from all eyes except those 
of the forest? Where is that old, old Belgian 
village nearly destroyed? Only a few shacks 
and the outlines of the streets and house sites 
remain. Where are the fellows I knew and 
the club room where we met night after night 
(for no Broadway was there) to make our 
own fun? 

The tennis court side of the married quar- 
ters, the , ever-cheering, jeering crowd that 
perched along the piazza rail making itself 
happy with ‘‘wise cracks”. ‘The soldiers’ bar- 
racks bright in spots but more often darkly 
spotted. “The long, clean, narrow promenade 
from the office of the Port Superintendent to 
the Commissary and bachelor quarters. Pass- 
ing beneath tall palms; sunken gardens to the 
right and Guatemalan Jerseys to the left. 

Where is the Division Paymaster with his 
big revolver and his money bag? And the 
Division Accountant hunting for clerical 
errors? 


ee 


T HE orchestra is playing “Valencia”. The 
crowds hum the tune while I listen and listen. 

Broadway with its fun, its jazz, its noise, 
excitement and life. Guatemala hid- 
den among the mountains and the lowlands, 
the lakes and the swamps. . . . 

What is it that calls? : 

It can not be the work in the Tropics, and 
I know it is not the free and easy life. 

How can we hate and love a place at the 
same time? 

How can we love a place where we have 
stood on the banks of the long, sluggish Mo- 
tagua River winding its way through the 
banana lands and the wild, desolate jungle, 
and wished that we were home? Where we 


have stood on the long pier jutting into the. 


bay and watched the steamships pulling slowly 
away from us to America? Where from the 
hill back of the hospital at Quirigua we have 
gazed across acres and acres of banana 
farms which in the distance looked like fields 
of green corn, and wished we were home? 

What is it that tugs at the heart-strings 
and makes us discontented here on Broadway? 
After all, the answer is simple—THE 
FRIENDS THAT WE MADE IN 
GUATEMALA. 


No chance had we to get away from each 
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other, whether at work or at play. Each man 
learned to know the other as only a man can 
when he must share the fun or the sorrow. 
All that is asked of one is that he be a regular 
chap and take things as he finds them, without 
complaint. 

The Tropics have their lure, and so has 
New York. The Tropics have their fun, and 
perhaps New York has greater. But the 
Tropics have your friends and mine, and as 
long as mine remain in Guatemala, I, for one, 
shall never forget the land of the banana. 


Passenger Dept. Notes 


IR icuarp D. MATHEWSON, Jr., for 
the past year stenographer in the Ticket Of- 
fice, 17 Battery Place, resigned on August 10 
to accept a position as secretary to Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, architect. Our best wishes for success 
in his new endeavor accompany “Mattie”. 

Francis I. Maguire, formerly connected 
with Joseph Wild & Company, New York, 
joined our forces on August 11, to succeed 
Mr. Mathewson. 

Donald R. DeMott, formerly connected 
with the Erie Railroad Company, took service 
in the Passenger Traffic Department, as 
stenographer, commencing August first. 


Two soldiers in a negro regiment were 
boasting about their company buglers: 

“G’long wit’ you boy,” said one; “you ain’t 
got no booglers. We is got the boogler, and 
when that boy wraps his lips around that horn 
and blows pay call, it sounds jest like a sym- 
phony band playin’.” 

“Well, if you like music, that’s all right, 
but if you is yearnin’ fo’ food, you wants a 
boogler with a ‘hypnotic note, like we is got. 
Boy, when Ah hear ole Custard-Mouth Jones 
discharge his blast Ah looks at mah beans and 
Ah says: 

“ ‘Strawberries, behave yo’selves!. You is 
crowdin’ all the whipped cream out mah 
dishs"2 

—Weall Street Journal, 


Card in Florida paper—‘“Thursday I lost 

a gold watch which I valued very highly. Im- 

mediately I inserted an ad in your lost-and- 

found columns and waited. Yesterday I went 

home and found the watch in the pocket of 
God bless your paper.” 
—Hardware Age 


another suit. 


Freight Traffic Department 


CONSULAR RULES AND REGULATIONS 


By Fo J 


. Chase 


Nore: In previous issues of UNtFRUITCO, members of the Freight Traffic Department 


have written articles concerning the various activities of the Department. 


paragraphs, Mr. Chase has summarized the C 


In the following 
onsular Rules and Regulations and has out- 


lined how they affect shipments to ports served by our steamers. 


Frank J. Chase 


ATIN AMERICA, as we all know, 
is a potential market for goods of American 
manufacture. These countries, including 
the West Indies, Central and South America, 
comprising the heart of our service, are all 
served directly or otherwise by steamers of 
the Unirep Fruir Company. ‘Trade has 
been developed to the point where Latin 
America today represents a very large market 
for a great many American products. Because 
of our extensive operations in the Caribbean 
trade a very large volume of this merchandise 
is carried on the steamers of the Unirep 
Fruir Company. Considerable detail work 
is necessary in the preparation of all the essen- 
tial documents involving each shipment to 
these countries. ‘The most important of these 
are the Consular Documents. 

Because of the many technical features con- 
nected with the subject of Consular Rules 
and Regulations we will not attempt in this 
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W. V. Hartoz, Freight Traffic. Manager 


article to treat the matter in detail, but for 
the benefit of our co-workers not familiar with 
them will simply outline in a general way the 
consular requirements in so far as they affect 
shipments made from the United States to 
the Tropics. 

As is generally known, Consular Invoices 
must be prepared for shipments made to prac- 
tically every country. These documents, 
which vary in size and form, according to the 
requirements of each country, must be pre- 
pared, in the majority of cases, in the lan- 
guage of the country of destination. In some 
countries, however, Consular Invoices, Certi- 
ficates of Origin, etc., are acceptable in Eng- 
lish. After Consular Invoices are prepared, 
it is necessary in case of shipments destined to 
most countries to present them to the Con- 
sulate for certification and visé. Some coun- 
tries certify invoices without charge, where- 
as others charge fees ranging from 2 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. of the declared Consular In- 
voice value. 

Foreign governments, like our own, col- 
lect import duties and other taxes on im- 
ported merchandise. ‘The principal object of 
these assessments is to create a source of rev- 
enue to the government. Rates of duty are, 
of course, predicated upon the nature of the 
merchandise. It is generally found that on 
articles likely to compete with home industries 
and products, the rates of duty are usually 
so regulated as to be protective. There 
are several bases used to determine the amount 
of duty that shall be levied against various 
commodities. Duties are determined accord- 
ing to the gross, net or legal weight of pack- 
ages or articles on quantities such as, dozen, 
gross, gallon, etc., and according to value. 
‘The most popular systems are the ad valorem 
and weight. 

The primary purpose of the Consular In- 
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voice is to furnish the Custom House at the 
country of destination with all the pertinent 
data required for the assessment of duties, 
etc., but they also serve as a source of informa- 
tion for the compilation of government sta- 
tistics and other records. As a result, in order 
to conform with the routine of the respective 
governments, a different form of Consular 
Invoice is used by each country. Following 
is the information generally set forth in Con- 
sular Invoices: 


Date of invoice 

Port of shipment 

Name of shipper 

Party for whose account shipment is made 

Name of the vessel 

Name of the captain 

Country of registry 

Registered tonnage of vessel 

Destination (port of entry and ultimate 
destination ) 

Detailed description of shipment showing 
marks, numbers, number of packages, 
kind of packages, exact description of 
contents, unit price, total value of in- 
voice, gross and net weight and tare in 


kilos. 


Detailed list of charges incidental to 
making the shipment, such as, pack- 

_. ing, cartage, inland freight, incidental 
fees, etc. 


D EPENDING upon the regulations of the 
country to which the goods are destined, ship- 
pers must follow very carefully the instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which prices should 
be shown in the Consular Invoice. Some 
countries require certain items,:such as, inland 
freight (if any), cartage, packing, insurance, 
ocean freight, etc., to be listed separately not- 
withstanding the fact that the price charged 
in the Commercial Invoice may also include 
all of these items. In such instances the ship- 
per must of necessity ascertain what such 
charges amount to and prepare his Consular 
Invoice accordingly. 


Practically all Consular Invoice forms pro- 
vide a statement to be signed by an authorized 
member of the firm making shipment to the 
effect that the prices, description and all other 
information set forth in said invoice are true 
and correct in every respect and in conformity 
with the Commercial Invoices or current mar- 
ket prices. Some countries demand that ship- 
pers submit to the Consul at port of shipment, 
together with the Consular Invoice, one or 
more copies of the Commercial Invoice, sworn 
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to before a notary public, for the purpose of 
comparison. 

Because of the strict regulations governing 
the preparation and presentation of Consular 
Documents, it is vitally important that those 
interested in export trade familiarize them- 
selves thoroughly with the requirements of 
each country. Failure to comply with the 
rules may subject the goods to fines. In 
cases where goods have been loaded on 
board steamer and errors are not discovered 
until after the steamer sails, the arrival of 
such goods at destination without the proper 
documents may result in their being sold at 
auction by the Customs or heavy fines im- 
posed against the shipment. In some coun- 
tries, goods arriving without the required 
Custom House Documents are considered 
as contraband and as such are confiscated 
and sold at auction by the Collector of 
Customs. To forestall this action, in cases 
of emergency, the government may permit a 
letter to be forwarded on board the steamer 
which carries the goods stating the reasons 
that the proper documents have not been sent 
and advising that the necessary Consular In- 
voice, etc., will be forwarded on the follow- 
ing steamer. 

In extreme cases the Consul will, at the 
expense of the goods, send a cablegram to 
the Customs authorities at destination, out- 
lining the nature of the irregularity and giv- 
ing a full explanation of the case, whereupon 
the shipment is held for the arrival of the 
necessary documents. 


In other countries, while the goods may not 
be considered as contraband and sold, the 
absence of the necessary Consular Documents 
will subject the shipment to a fine generally 
prescribed in accordance with the nature and 
value of the merchandise. This, of course, 
delays the delivery of the shipment to con- 
signee, entailing no end of complications 
which, of course, aggravate the customer who 
is prone to penalize the shippers by placing his 
orders elsewhere. It can be readily seen that 
compliance with instructions is of the utmost 
importance and too much attention cannot be 
paid to the numerous details in the preparation 
of such documents; the slightest error may 
result in complications which, in addition to 
being expensive, might even be the cause of 
losing a good customer. 

Regulations are changed from time to time, 
and although some Consuls make it a point to 
circularize all those interested in the territory 
that they represent, it often happens that such 
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changes pass unnoticed by shippers. As a 
result, they fail to comply with the necessary 
instructions, thus possibly subjecting their 
shipments to a delay at the seaboard. 

The desirability of simplifying and stand- 
ardizing the Consular Invoices used on inter- 
American commerce is very apparent. “The 
Pan-American Commercial Conference has 
been striving for many years to bring this 
about and while the question of standardizing 
Consular Invoices was considered as far back 
as 1910, the matter has since been in the 
hands of special committees and is still being 
given very careful study by that body. 

At the last meeting of the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference held in Washington, 
May 2, 1927, this matter was discussed at 
length and although no definite .form of Con- 
sular Invoice was adopted, it has since been 
in the hands of special committees. We un- 
derstand the matter will again be brought up 
at a forthcoming meeting of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. American merchants generally 
approve, of course, of such a move, as it would 
greatly simplify the work attached to the mak- 
ing of shipments to Latin-American countries 
and in addition would, no doubt,’ further en- 
courage trade. 

The Freight Department is always ready 
and anxious to give those interested whatever 
information and help they may desire con- 
cerning Consular Rules and Regulations, and 
it is our practice to help them whenever we 
can do so. 


Fruit Dispatch Company 


VV ITH the election of Mr. J. Burdette 
Anderson, Manager of the New York Branch, 
and Mr. Lester W. Minchin, Manager of the 
Boston Branch, as members of the Board of 
Directors of the Fruit Dispatch Company, 
every port of entry for bananas is now repre- 
sented on the Board. ‘The new members at- 
tended their first Board meeting Friday, 
August 12. 

Mr. Louis M. Porter, General Traffic 
Manager, has just returned to New York 
from a business trip which took him to New 
Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Mr. W. J. Walker took the place of Mr. 
C. W. Tukey, Jr., as Manager of the Provi- 
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dence Branch while the latter was on his 
vacation. 

Vacations are the principal topic of conver- 
sation among the fair sex of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company’s New York personnel. Miss 
Oda Nelson and Miss Regina Kilbride 
brought back such glowing accounts of their 
Jamaica trip that now Miss Pansy Hart- 
wright is making the same cruise. Miss C. 
H. Walker spent her vacation at Miami, Fla., 
going by sea both ways. Miss Katherine 
Hughes is making a big swing around the 
continent, going west by way of the Canadian 
Rockies. Post cards are beginning to come 
back from Pacific Coast points, but none has 
been reported as yet from Hollywood. 

Miss Lulu Miclon returned to the old 
homestead at Meredith, N. H., for her vaca- 
tion. Miss Helen L. Bestercy spent two 
weeks in the Adirondacks. 

Mr. A. M. Everson is so proud of New 
Jersey that he refused to leave the state even 
for his vacation. He is spending it at Pomp- 
ton Lakes. 

Mr. James H. Havens has been promoted 
from Cashier at the Fort Wayne Branch to 
Cashier at the Pittsburgh Branch. 

Mr. Charles Otter is no longer with the 
Messenger and Weighing Service at Balti- 
more, having been promoted to the Loading 
Department. 

Mr. D. D. Doicu has been transferred from 
Denver, Col., where he was Assistant Resi- 
dent Manager, to Burlington, Ia., where he 
is now Relief Resident Manager. 

Miss Lorraine F. Boyd, Cashier of the 
Seattle Branch, returned in July from a vaca- 
tion cruise to the Tropics. 

Two changes from Acting Resident Man- 
ager to Resident Manager have recently been 
announced, a step up for Mr. John E. Gal- 
vin at Raleigh and Mr. Carl K. Rupp at 
Seattle. 

Mr. B. B. Aiken is engaged in a survey 
for the Dealers Service Department which is 
taking him through the mid-Western states. 
He is now in St. Louis. 

Mr. Charles M. Schaeffer motored to 
Washington, D. C., where he is now spending 
his vacation with friends in that city. 

Mr. Oscar N. Wicks has returned from 
Maine, the happy hunting-ground where he 
spends his annual vacation. 

Mr, R. F. McCann of the Traffic Depart- 
ment is spending his vacation camping on the 
banks of the Hudson river. 

Miss Sallie J. Sheffer has returned from a 
visit to her brother in Kane, Pa. Part of her 
vacation was spent touring in southwestern 
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FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


HE Fruit Dispatch Company has Branch Houses throughout the United 
States and Canada, each with a representative in charge who is familiar 
with conditions affecting his territory and with points that might prove of 
interest to anyone visiting that particular city. If at any time any fellow 
employee has occasion to visit any of these cities, for instance while on his 
vacation, our representative will esteem it a privilege to have him call at 
his office and will enjoy the opportunity to meet a member of the United 
Fruit. Company’s large family. 


BRANCH HOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA; (GAY (iia scleedncs 16 Whitehall St............ ..F. O. CASSIDY, Res. Mgr. 
BALTIMORE, MD.. Pier 1, Pratt St..... ..J. C. HALL, Mgr. 
BOSTON, MASS.... ..L. W. MINCHIN, Mer. 
BUFFALO, N. Y... ..J. C. CARPENTER, Res. Mgr. 
..V. L, MITCHELL, Res. Mer. 


BUDE LVMMOND ssc ces acveelt ae BAW. : bathy Sor cneseedeen cae A. P. WARRENS, Res. Mer. 

‘ CHARLESTON, S.. C.......% Southern Railway, Pier 2... SIDNEY C. SIMS, Mer. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.......... South> Tryon: St) i cikalevcwes'e I. G. EMERY, Res. Mer. 
CHICAGO} ILL. ids oe Ses 236 N. Clark St..... 


. J. W. LEATHERS, Res. Mer. 
..L. I, BJORKMAN, Act. Res. Mer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO........ 36 E. 4th St......... L 

CLEVELAND, OHIO........ 700 Prospect Ave. B. F. SULLIVAN, Res. Mgr. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. ..-6 E. Long St... ..P. H. DEERING, Res. Mer. 
DENVER, COLO.. -1108 - 15th St..... ..R. A. PATCH, Res. Mgr. 
B 
J 
N. 


DETROIT, MICH.. ..117 Lafayette Blvd... . E. REIFF, Res. Mer. 


DUBUQUE, WLAiy teseactae oe Dodge and Iowa Sts... J. J. LOFTUS, Res. Mer. 
DULUTH, MINN........... 306 W. Superior St... R. LATHAM, Act. Res. Mer. 
EVANSVILLE, IND........- 723 Main St.........: B. WHITEHEAD, Res. Mgr 
BARGO MNGi sic cacor sien 62014 Front St......... M. C. COLLARINO, Act. Res. Mgr 
FORT WAYNE, IND........ 127 W. Berry St....... A. G. HUGHES, Res. Mgr 


‘""W. ESCH, Res. Mer. 
"A. W. PASBACH, Res. Mar. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS....200 W. 6th St......... 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH...74 Ionia Ave........... 


HARTFORD, CONN........ 647 Main St........... ..G. H. STANLEY, Res. Mgr. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND...... 47S. Pennsylvania St. E. S. FISHER, Res. Mgr. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA..... 43 W. Forsyth St..... F. N. MARTIN, Res. Mgr. 
KANSAS CITY, MO........ 705 Walnut St....... FLOYD ODLE, Res. Mgr. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.......1231 E. 7th St. A. D. BURKHART, Res. Mgr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. --139 S. 4th St... M. S. EAMER, Act. Res. Mgr. 


MEMPHIS, TENN....... ...10 S. Main St......- J. D. BARRY, Act. Res. Mgr. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS........ 97 E. Wisconsin Ave... C. R. ACKERMAN, Res. Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS,. MINN....2 S. 6th St............- L. E. DAWSON, Res. Mgr. 


MONTREAL, P. Q........... 42 St. Sacrament St. ..W. LEWES EVANS, Res. Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA...... 321 St. Charles St..... .. CHAS. WEINBERGER, Mer. 
NEW YORK, N. Y........ i i ...J. B. ANDERSON, Mer. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 716 First Natl. Bank Bldg....J. W. MILLER, Res. Mer. 
..J. C, MOISE, Res. Mgr. 


OMAHA, NEB.............. 802 Jackson St 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA..700 Market St......... +R. E. RITCHIE, Res. Mer. 
PEORIA, ILL... 505 .5.00 it a0 400. Main St............. .. A. T., BRANNON, Res. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... Pier 9, North Wharves......R. J. WATSON, Mer. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.......... 2034 Penn Ave........++. -..W. M. WILSON, Res. Mer. 
PORTLAND, ORE.......0..146 Fifth Sty. ; 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. .10 Weybosset St. 
RALEIGH, N. C -17 W. Hargett St. 


C. W. TUKEY, JR., Res. Mgr. 


RICHMOND, VA ..-906 E. Main St....... D. HARPER, Res, Mer. 
STPELOUIS, (MO vais ve ves bs 319 N. Fourth St, ........W. H. GROVE, Res. Mgr. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS...115 E. Houston, St............ E,:8. WHITMAN, Act. Res. Mgr, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL....550 Montgomery St,......... ..L. W. HUSE, Res. Mer. 
SCRANTON, PA.......... +-4 Lackawanna Ave........... R. E, McDERMOTT, Res. Mer. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 914 Second Ave..........40.055 CARL K. RUPP, Res, Mer. 


SIOW A, CLV), LAM caine wares 514 Nebraska St............ J. H. HANSEN, Res. Mer 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL........ 522 E. Monroe St aes Win. ia RARESHIDE, Rea Mer. 
.SYRACUSE, N. Y .E. L, BUCKMAN, Res. Mer. 
TORONTO, ONT... 44 Victoria St........... +. PD WALLY, Res; Mer. 
WICHITA, KAN... 101 N. Main St......... .E. S, GATES, Res. Mer. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.......... 441 Ross Aven winciwivennes J. C. FLUKER, Act. Res. Mgr. 
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